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© wHrrie,] ADVERTISEMENTS are to be sent to ADAMS & FRANCIS, 59 Fleet Street. 
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FURNISH YOUR HOUSE 


WITH THE BEST ARTICLES 


DEAN E’S. 


DEANE'S—Celebrated Table Cutlery, every variety 
of style snd finish. 
DEANE'S—Llectro. plated Spoons and Forks, best 

mauufacture, strongly plated. 


DEANE'S—Ele ctro- plate Teaand Coffee Sets, Liqueur 


Stands, Cruets, Cake Baskets, &c. 


DEANE'S—Dish Covers and Hot-water Dishes, Tin 


Dish Covers in sets, 18s.,30s.,408.,63s.,78s. 
DEANE'S— Papier. Maché Tea Trays, .in sets, from 

1s., new and elegant patterns. 
DEANE'S—Browet Tea and Coffee Urns, with Loy- 


sell’s and other patent improvements. 


DEANE'S—Copper and Brass Goods, Kettles, Stew 
and Preserving Pans, Stockpots, &c. 
DEANE'S—Moderaior aud Rock Oil Lamps, a large 
and handsome assortment. 


DEANE'S—6as Chandeliers, newly-designed patterns 





in Glass and Bronze—three-light glass 
from 63s. 


DEANE'S—Domestic Baths for every purpose, Bath- 
rooms fitted complete. 


DEANE’S—Fenders and Fire-irons, in all modern 
and approved patterns. 

DEANE'S—Bedsteads in Iron and Brass, with Bed- 
ding of superior quality. 

DEAN E'S— PFezister Stoves, improved London-made 
Kitcheners, Ranges, &c. 

DEANE'S—Cornices and Cornice Poles, a variety of 
patterns, French ang English. 

DEAN B’S—Tin and Japanned Goods, Iron- Ware and 
Culinary Utensils. 

DEANE'S—tTwrnery, Brushes, Mats, &c., well made, 
strong, and serviceable. 

E. E’S—Horticultural Tools, Lawn Mowers, 
DEANE'S Garden Rollers, Wire Work, &c. 
DEANE'’S—Harness, Saddles, and Horse Clothing, 

manufactured on their own premises, 
and of the very best material. 


New Illustrated Catalogue with Priced Furnishing Lists Gratis and Post-free. 





ESTABLISHED A.D. 


1700. 


DEANE & CO. (withzse) LONDON BRIDGE. 






























































Part Ill, New Series.—Marcu, 1869. 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND ADVERTISER. 





THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGE STION. 
NORTO! N’S CAMOMILE PILLS are confi lently recommended as @ simple 


but certain Remedy for Indigestion, which is the cause of nearly all the diseases 
to which we are subject, being a medicine so uniformly grateful and beneficial, 
that it is with justice called the “ Natural Strengthener of the Human Stomach.” 

“ Norton’s Pills” act as a powerful tonic and gentle aperient ; are mild in their 
operation, safe under any circumstances, and tousands of persons can now bear 
testimony to the benefits to be derived from their use, as they have been a never- 
failing Family Friend for upwards of 30 years. Sold in bottles at 1s. 14d., 
2s. 9d., and 11s. each, in every Town in the Kingdom. 








CAUTION.— Pe sure to ask for *“ NORTON’ S PILLS.” and do not be wersua Jed to purchase an imitation. 


COUGHS, ASTHMA « INCIPIENT CONSUMPTION 


ARE EFFECTUALLY CURED BY 


KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 


TH BEST REMEDY FOR COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, and other 
Affections of the Throat and Chest. In Incipient Consumption, Asthma, and Winter Cough, 


, 


they are unfailing eing free from every hurtful ingredient, they may be taken by the most delicate female or the 
youngest child; while the Public Speaker and Professional Singer will find them iuvaluabie in allaying the hoarseness 
aud irritation incidental to vocal exertion, and also a powerful auxiliary in the production of MBLODIoUs ENUNCIATION. 


Oxp Bank, STRATFORD-UPON-AVON, (Branch of the Stourbridye and Kidderminster Banking Company.) 


TESTIMONIAL. STRATFORD, May 7th, 1868. 
] bar Sir.—Having had a severe Cough this winter, | was advised to try your Lozenges, which are invaluable; having 
purchased one vox costing on/y 1s. 14d.. completely set me up, and must therefore, strongly recommend them as a 
certain cure. 1 remain your most obedient Servant, 
To Mr. KeaTrna, 79, St. Paul’s Churchyard, Loadon. W. Hopsins, Ma 
Prepared and Sold in Boxes, Is. 1gd., and ‘Tins, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 10s. 6d. each, by rHOw is KEATING, 


Chemist, &e., 79, St. Paul’s Churchyard. London. Retail by all Drucgists. 


W 6502—R'e ily engraved 

Biscuit Box, Electro Silver 
Plated on Nickel, £3 10s. 

Glass Biscuit Box, mounted 
with Electro-Silver plated 

Lid, Tray, &e., engraved with 

own Monogram in any style 
on body, £2 10s. 6d. 


Keep the Biscuits 
beautifully Fresh 
and Crisp. 


Glass Mounted. W 6502. 
COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES POST FREE. 


Manufactories: Winsley St., Oxford St.——Royal Cutlery Works, Sheffield, 
































Highest Prizes Awarded, Silver Silver Medals, 1865, 1867, and 1868. 


THE ALBERTA, 


NEW FAMILY LOCK-STITCH MACHINE. 


The Best and Cheapest Machine in the Market. Surpasses any yet offered to the Public. 
Price, from Six Guineas. 


THE EXCELSIOR FAMILY SEWING MACHINES. 


These Celebrated Machines are unrivalled for Strength and Beauty of Stitch. 
Price Six Gt e Six Guineas. 


THE PRINCESS NEW HAND LOCK-STITCH MACHINE. 


Price Four Guineas. Lists Free. 











PATENTERES AND MANUFACTURERS, 


WHIGHT & MANN, 
143, HOLBORN HILL, LONDON, E.C. 


SUPERIOR FURNITURE, 


BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, CARPETS, AND CURTAINS. 


FILMER & SON beg respectfully to call attention to their old-estab- 
lished Manufactory and Warervoms, containing the LARGEST STOCK 
IN THE KINGDOM of the Quality and Design which, for the last thirty 
years has gained for them such extensive patronage, the price being the 
same as frequently charged for inferior goods. 

FILMER’S SUPERIOR EASY CHAIRS AND SOFAS, of the best 
quality, made to shape on approval. 

FILMER’S CIRCULAR EXTENDING DINING TABLES, opening 
to any size by a single movement. 


FILMER AND SON, 
Show Rooms (the largest in England), 
31 & 32, BERNERS STREET, OXFORD STREET, 
Factory: 34 and 35, CHARLES STREET, LONDON, W. 
AN ILLUSTRATED PRICED CATALOGUE SENT POST FREE. 


J. C. WHEELER & SON, 
OF GLOUCESTER, AND 59, MARK LANE, LONDON, 


Offer the fol! owing 


GUINEA COLLECTION OF GARDEN SEEDS, CARRIAGE FREE. 


The finest qualities are included, and, what is of great importance, the quantities are proportionate. For large 
gardens our Three Guinea Collection will be found suitable. For smaller gardeus the following Guinea Collection is 
admirably adapted, and exceedingly economical. We deliver it carriage free to London, and to the principal Railway 
Stations 1 in the Kingdom. 

“Tam much pleased with your Guinea Collection of Garden Seeds received to-day; they are peculiarly well and 
liberally selected.”—-Rev. J. LUKryx. Pwlicrochan, Pembroke. 

* | take this opportunity of expressing my great satisfaction with the polite attention you have paid to my small 
orders, and also to say that your seeds have fully borne out your recommendation—in many cases exceeded it. I shall 
at all times feel great pleasure in recommending my friends to you, as the very best house to do business with, as they 
will receive prompt attention, genuine and reliable seeds, at a reasonable Price. ”— HENRY BAKER, Stroud. 


WHEELERS’ GUINEA COLLECTION OF THE NEWEST ‘AND rere GARDEN SEEDS. 

















1 quart Wheelers’ First Early Peas | large pkt. Cocoa Nut Cabbage 1 Student Parsnip 

1 “ Early Green Marrow “ Red Pickling - ir Jersey 

1 “ Imperial « oz. Early Horn Carrot “ _Wood’s Frame Raddish 
1 pint Yorkshire Hero ” “ Altringham “ *“* French Breakfast “ 
1 “ Advancer ad | «  James’s Intermediate Carrot “ Mixed Turnip ° 
1 “ Dickson’s Favourite “ | pkt. Early Cauliflower “  Olave Shaped ” 
1 “ British So o “ Sealy’s Extra Fine Celery “  Drumh Savoy 

1 quart Taylor’s Windsor Reans | “* TJang’s Mammoth S “ Dwarf Ulm 

1 pint ae s Wonderful “ oz. Curled Cress “ Summer Spinach 

1 “ Green Longpod = pkt. Australian Cress | * Winter sa 

1 quart Early se “ Wheelers’ Longford Cucumber “ Six Weeks’ Turnip 


3 “American Stone Turnip 

Orange Jelley 

pkt. Savory 
“Capsicum 

« Tomato 

“ Marrow 

“  Marjoeram 

“Basil 

** Chili 

** Gourds 

Wheelers’ Little Book 

Hamper 


“ Stockwood’s Ridge 

“  Bromham Hall Melon 

Moss Curled Endive 

“ —_Henry’s Prize Leek 

“ Tom Thumb Lettuce 

* Cos Giant White Lettuce 

“ Cabbage Hardy Green Lettuce | 
! 
| 


1 pint Scarlet Runners 
.-> Newington Wonder Kidney | 





large pkt. w i ~ Extra Fine Beet | 
3reen Curled Borecole } 
“ — Cottager’s Kale | 
“ Asparagus “ 
“Brussels Sprouts 
1 pkt. Walcheren Brocoli | 
1 “ Snow's 
~ a a 8 « 


oz. Mustard 
- Whité Spanish Onion 
“ James’s Long Keeping Onion 
“« New Giant Madeira 
“Ada “  §Silver-Skinned . 
pkt. Wheelers’ Imperial Cabbage | 1 pkt. Extra Curled Parsley 
Carriage Free by Rail on receipt of cheque or Post Office Order for 21s. 


J. C. WHEELER & SON, SEED GROWERS, 
GLOUCESTER, anv 59, MARK LANE, LONDON. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 3 
AND 


OATMEAL. 


FLOUR (ESSEX), Warranted free from Adulteration, to any part of London (not less than 14 Ibs.), 
carriage free. Whites, for Pastry; Households, recommended for Bread-making ; Seconds ; Wheat 
Meal, for Brown Bread. Best Fine and Coarse Scotch Oatmeal, Flour of Lentils, Maize Meal, Scotch 
Brose Meal, &c. HORSNAILL & CATCHPOOL, Bullford Steam Mills, Witham, Essex ; 355, Goswell 
Road, City Road, E.C.; 40, Ludgate Hill, E.C. ; and 311, Caledonian Road, N. Directions for Bread- 
making gratis. Terms Cash. A half-sack (140 Ibs.) carriage free to any railway station within 200 
miles. Circular of Prices by Post. Address, HORSNAILL AND CATCHPOOL, Liverpool Road, 
London, N. 


NOTE.—HORSNAILL & CATCHPOOL obtain their Oatmeal, both 
fine and round, from the best Scotch Millers. 
LARGE CONSUMERS TREATED WITH. 


ile: ak acaba aan DR. LOCOCK’S WAFERS FOR ASTHMA, CON- 

DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE, SUMPTION, COUGHS, COLDS, AND HOARSENESS. 

ws Th ~ " . —s real he following just received : — 

] OR COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, “*‘T have always found Dr. Locock’s Wafers to give imme- 

diate relief to myself, my wife, and children in coughs, dif 

WMPRONCHIMNA ot) NPDPATOI ficulty of breathing, and other affections of the lungs; and 

BRONCHITIS, and NEURALGIA, | having experienced their benefits for some years, and wit- 

a ee | nessed — good effects on my friends (some of whom 

rmoue \PRAT yUPNY , . ay is | were asthmatical), I have great pleasure in recommending 

I .~ Bynes *....., aE fe ~ their use."—Dated Feb. 8, 1869.—The above is from G. M. 
ae sL is 4 NE’s JOR NE: ate Tw > , -W -Fe 2 y le a 

doses will cure all incipient cases. Caution.—The extra- | TWEDDELL. F.B.8.N.A., & F.8.4.8., Mohesiey, York 

ordinary medical reports on the efficacy of chlorodyne = >= 

renders it of vital importance that the public should obtain us EOCOCIES ; 

the genuine, which is now sold uuder the protection of = 

Government authorising a stamp bearing the words “ Dr. J. 

Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne,” without which none is 


Lowe Wil eine 
LMONIG WAFERS 
genuine. See decision of Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page| ™ Hn ee ra 


Wood, the Times, July 16, 1864. Sold in bottles, 1s. 14¢., Dr. Lococr’s WAFERS rapidly cure asthma, consumption, 
2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d., by all Chemist». Sole manufacturer, | coughs, and all disorders of the breath and lungs. 











| 











— 





J.T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell Street, Loudon, W.C. _Sold by all Druggists at 1s. 14d. per box. 








KINAHAN’S LL WHISKY---DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 1865. 
THIS celebrated Old IRISH WHISKY gained the Dusuin Prize Mepat. 


It is Pure, Mild, Mellow, Delicious, and very Wholesome. 
Sold in Bottles, 3s. 8d., at the Retail Houses in London; by the Agents in the principal towns in 
England; or Wholesale at 
8, GREAT WINDMILL STREET, LONDON, W. 


Observe the Red Seal, Pink Label, and Cork branded “ Kinanan’s LL Waraky.” 





CARPETS, CURTAINS, CABINET FURNITURE. 
GEORGE DIACK, 


212 & 213, OXFORD STREET, W., 


Invites public attention to his Stock of Carpets, comprising all the Manufactures for Dining-Rooms, Libraries, Drawing- 
Rooms, and Chambers; toa unique collection of Silk Fabrics from the most approved Factories of Lyons and Spitalfields. 
CABINET FURNITURE OF FIRST-CLASS MAKE. 

BEDSTEADS AND BEDDING SUITABLE FOR THE MANSION OR COTTAGE. 


212 & 213, OXFORD STREET, W. 








KG = [AND WOLTAIC. ee [> 
; TRICITY >) 


Sete | > at 
(OC OLS SO 


ALVANISM v. NERVOUS EXHAUSTION is most successfully and painlessly self-applied by 

meansof PULVERMACHER’S Patent Improved VOLTA-ELECTRIC CHAIN-BANDS and Pocket Batteries, in 
Rheumatic, Neuralgic, and Gouty Pains, Nervous Debility, Deafness, Sleeplessness, Paralysis, Epilepsy, Indigestion, 
Cramp, Asthma, Nervous Deafness, Functional Disorders, &c. The strong guarantees as to their truly marvellous efficacy, 
furnished in the numerous authenticated Medical Reports and Testimonials of Cures, in a recent pamphlet, sent post- 
free, is enhanced by a Test sent on loan, if required, for discerning the above genuine from the spurious electric 
appliances advertised by qnakish imposters. Single Chains and Bands, 5s. to 22s.; several combined together for 
restoring impaired vitality, 40s. to 60s. Apyly to J. L. PULVERMACHER, 200, Regent Street, W. 













































THE TOILET.—A due attention to the gifts and 

graces of the person, and a becoming preservation 
of the advantages of nature, are of more value and 
importance, with reference to our health and well- 
being, than many parties are inclined to suppose. 
Several of the most attractive portions of the human 
frame are delicate and fragile, in proportion as 














i] 
P they are graceful and pleasing; and the due con- 
| servation of them is intimately associated with our 
health and comfort. The hair, for example, from 
the delicacy of its growth and texture, and its 
evident sympathy with the emotions of the mind; 
the skin, with its intimate relation to the most 
vital of our organs,—as those of respiration, circu- 
| lation, and digestion,—together with the delicacy 
and susceptibility of its own texture; and the | 
OAKEY'S SILVERSMITHS’ SOAP teeth, also, from their peculiar structure, formed, 
B.. ¢ q , as they are, of bone or dentine, and cased with a 
—_ al fibrous investment of enamel;—these admirable 
(NON-MERCURIAL) and highly essential portions of our frame are all 
. * he yey Mo > to be regarded not merely as objects of external 
or Cisansing and Polishing Giver, Races late, beauty and display, but as having an intimate } 
he pha’ 2 1 relation to our health, and the due discharge of the | 
, vital functions. The care of them ought never to 
OAKEYS WELLINGTON KNIFE POLISH be intrusted to ignorant or unskilful hands; and it | 
is highly satisfactory to point out as protectors of | 
Prepared expressly for the Patent Knife Cleaning Machines, these vital portions of our frame the preparations | 
India Rubber and Buff Leather Knife Boards. Knives which have emanated from the laboratories of 
constantly cleaned with it have a brilliant polish equal to the Messrs. Rowland: their unrivalled Macassar | 
new cutlery. Sold in Packets, 3d. each; and Tins, 6d., 1s., ie tie tote. Mee Be salle ren me | 


2s. 6d., and 4s. each. al - “ 
* beautifying the complexion, and their Odonto for 


OAKEY INDIA RUBBER KNIFE BOARDS the teeth and gums 


Prevent friction in cleansing and injury to the knife. Price KAY E Gy 


from 6d. each. Oakey’s Wellington Knife Polish should be 
used with the boards. WoO RSD ELL’S Pl LLS 
Sold everywhere by Grocers, Ironmongers, Brush-makers, a 
Oilmen, Chemists, &c. Wholesale by FREE LIVING is unfortunately a prevalent habit in our 
country, producing indigestion, and many other disorders, 
JOHN OAKEY and SONS, KAYyeE’s WoORSDELL’s PILLS —_ ae tp and cure, and are 
confidently recommended in all such cases. They require 
Manufacturers of no confinement from the ordinary business of life, produce 


EMERY CLOTH BLACK LEAD a tone in the stomach, increase the appetite, remove flatu- 


lence, restoring the stomach to a healthy and vigorous 











condition, and especially relieving Gout. 
CABINET GLASS PAPER, &c. Sold by all Chemists and other Dealers in Patent Medi- 
ee anaes a | cines at 1s. 1dd., 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d. Wholesale Depot, 22, 
172, BLACKFRIARS’ ROAD. | Bread Street, Loudon. 








TNO HORSE AND CATTLE KEEPERS.—THE NUTRITIOUS COCOA 
F EXTRACT FOR HORSES ANDCATTLE. It wil) put a horse into condition when 
all other means have failed. It will bring a cow to her milk when all other meaus have 
failed. It increases and enriches produce. Horses fed on the Nutritious Cocoa are always 
Leaders in the Field, Winners at the Steeple Chase, First at the Post, and invariably take 
prizes at the Agricultural Shows.— Bell’s Life, July 4th, 1868, says :—“ Jt is the finest and 
cheapest cattle food in the market.”—The Chamber of Agriculture, Oct. 1, 1868.—* It is 
a most nutritious and cheap food for horses, cows, pigs, and sheep. Highly recommended 
by all.”—250 feeds, as samples, sent free to any address for 10s. om 
* “ JOSEPH LIVESAY, Manager, NORTH BRITISH CATTLE FOOD COMPANY, 
London Depdt, 173, Bishopsgate Street, Without, E.C. 











are . | CAUTION —ROBERT WATERS’S QUININE WINE, 
OUDAULT'S PEPSINE POW DER.—Taken | ea pe ee ge ne - on 
by dyspeptics at each meal, to assist digestion. of the finest Sulphate of Quinine. ji ? | 
P. & P. W. SQUIRE, Sole Agents for England. | [TN A CAUSE lately instituted in the High 
—_ _ 7 r r | Court of Chancery by Robert Waters against certain 
in 227, OXFORD STREET, LAmBOe. manufacturers of an satiste Cr Orange Guisine wins, } 
o Th TIN which has been sold with a label stating “each wine-glassfu 
OUDAULT’S PEPSIN E W IN E, 4s. | guaranteed to contain one grain of the purest Sulphate of 
P. & P. W. SQUIRE, Sole Agents for England. | Quinine.” 
27, OXF D STREET, LONDON. | The defendants admitted on oath, notwithstanding such 
—— —_ —_— = ss — | statement, that no Sulphate of Quinine is used in the 
OUDAULT’S*PEPSINE PILLS, 3s.| *guu“acture of their Wine. nor WATERS with every 
‘ . . ee ‘he guarantee given by oy s very 
P. & P. W. SQUIRE, Sole Agents for England. _| bottle has earned for his QUININE WINE its world-wide 
Sys c STREET, LONDON celebrity, and as the efficacy of the Wine as a tonic depends 
227, OXFORD § : : 
PEE” Barts : . on the quantity and quality “oe ope of quinine held |} 
7 2 ‘TT +} in solution, the public are CAUTIONED against spurious |; 
OZENGES OF THE RED GUM OF) IMITATIONS, ae being misled by the unscrupulous 


AUSTRALIA .—For Relaxed Throat. In Bottles, 2s. | statements of other manufacturers, and to be particular 














P. & P. W. SQUIRE, Chemists in Ordinary to that they purchase none other than ROBERT WATERS’S || 
THE PRINCE’ OF WALES QUININE WINE, in bottles, with capsules and labels |} 
: 7 . i bearing his trade mark, without which none is genuine. | 
227, OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 2, Martin’s Lane, City. | WATERS & WILLIAMS. _ || 
URIATE OF AM MONI A I OZENGES oa RAHEE SUGAR.—The New, Extraordinary, | 
N In Bottles, 23. Useful for Bronchitis, by loosening | <n poole: baggy ene Rg a a 
the phlegm and preventing violent fits of coughing. Covens, od alk aieationn teats Genta<- tee Renee af 
Pp. & P. W. SQUIRE, 30th December, 1865. 

(Gazetted August Sth, 1887—December 31st, 1867), | _ Sold by all Druggists at 1s. 147. and 2s. 9d. per Packet of 


| Powders, with directions. 

Wholesale Agents :—London—Epwarps; Barciay & || 
Co.; SANGER; NEWBERY. Scotland—Sane & BARKER, || 
Edinburgh. | 


Chemists on the Establishment in Ordinary to 
THE QUEEN, 
227, OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 5 


| PURE CLARETS. 
E. LAZENBY AND SON, 


6, EDWARDS STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, LONDON, W. 
Beg to direct attention to the following pure unloaded Wines of their own special importation. 
LIGHT BORDEAUG....An excellent Dinner Wine...........-ccccccecescceseseeseeeenees 24s. per doz. 
py: ) 2. » , Ge A Dessert Wine, with Bouquet............++..cecssseeseeeeees 3Ga,. “ “ 
A detailed List of other Wines forwarded on application. 
The Wines may be tasted and Orders are received at the 


CELLARS AND OFFICES-—6, EDWARDS STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, LONDON, W. 


COGNAC BRANDY, Fine Quality, 54s, Choice Old, 75s. per doz. 
E. LAZENBY AND SON, WINE MERCHANTS, 
6, EDWARDS STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, LONDON, W. 
SAMPLES AND A DETAILED LIST OF WINES PORWARDED ON APPLICATION. 














DESCRIPTION. PRICES. 
THE ‘AUTOMATONS’ THE ‘ AUTOMATONS. 

are guaranteed to per- . ae 

form their work perfect- 19 m5 3 2 ' 
ly, and if not approved 14 inch 510 0 
may be returned within .. ines ? rd : 

- ages 8 ine 
a month. They are 20 inch 8 00 


Easy to Work 
Light in Draught, 
Almost Noiseless ; 





GARDEN ROLLERS. 











16 inch oO 

and being driven by 18 inch .... 3+ 0 

machine-made gearing = 5 ; 19 ° 
Are not liable = INCH ......... 5 

to get out of order. 24 inch 310 0 








= 
% DELIVERED FREE 
oie | LAWN MOWER |e 
Testimonials sent post free i in England. 


RANSOMES, Sims &~ HEap, ORWELL WORKS, IPSWICH. 


GLASS SHADES, —HOLLOWAY’S OINTIJENT AND PILLS, 


OLD SORES, WOUNDS, AND ULCERS.--It is sur- 
FERN CASES AND AQUARIUMS. prising how quickly any sor, uleer, or wound, drains 


away the body’s strength, and unfits it for the duties of 


PHOTOGRAPHIG GLASS life ; but it is no less wonderful to watch how these tropical 


afflictions improve on the application of Holloway’s healing 














AND MATERIALS. Ointment. 1t creates sound flesh, and therefore makes its 
Flower Vases. Hyacinth Glasses. aa. ae 
WINDOW-GLASS, ‘TWINBERROW'S DANDELION, CAMO- 
. MILE and RHUBARB PILLS, an effectual cure of 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, Indigestion, all stomach complaints, and liver affections. 


In cases of constipation these pills never fail in producing 
CLAUDET, HOUGHTON, AND SON, a healthy and permanent action of the bowels; so that in a 
short time aperients will not be required, and, being quite 


89, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. as innocent as castor oil, they may be given to children. 
Lists of Prices sent free on Application. 2, KDWARD STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, LONDON. 


PARIS EXPOSITION, 1867. 
SOLE SILVER MEDAL D'HONNEUR. 


(Als) Jurors’ Report—“ Perfection of Preparation.” &c. 
ey) TRY IT ONCE, and you will never use any other Corn Flour. 


CM ALZENA? 


Makes in a short time, and at trifling cost, delicious Puddings, 
Blancmange, Cakes, etc. Sold everywhere. 


























ILONDON EXHIBITION, 1862. 
ONLY PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED. 


Wirth Jurors’ Report—* Exc aneonaneen > d exc vellent Food. r 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 





The Silver Medal—Paris Exhibition, 1867. 


PANCREATINE. 


FOR INDIGESTION, LOSS OF 
APPETITE, &c. 


“VasTLY SUPERIOR to PEPsINE, which can only digest 
one kind of Food.”— Zhe Lancet. 


NOTICE. 

The Medical Reports on the TREATMENT of CON- 
SUMPTION, INDIGESTION, &c., by means of PAN- 
CREATIC EMULSION and PANCREATINE, published 
in the Lancet, British Medical Times, aud Medical Press 
and Circular, relate exclusively to SAVORY and MOORE’S 
preparations. 

PANCREATIC EMULSION, bottles 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d , and 8s. 

PANCREATINE, in Powder, bottles 2s., 3s. 6d., 6s. 6d., 
and 12s. 6d. 

PANCREATINE WINE, bottles 3s., 5s., and 10s. 


For Asthma, Chronic Bronchitis, &c., 
DATURA TATULA, 


AFFORDS IMM EDIATERELIE F. 
“A remedy of great efficacy.”— Dublin Journal of 
Medical Science. 
* T have never known an instance in which relief was not 
obtained.”— General Alexander. 
Cigars and Cigarettes, boxes 3s., 8s., and 15s.; and in Tin 
Canisters for Smoking, 2s. 6d., 5s., and 10s. 


SAVORY & MOORE, 
143, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 


OLUMBIAN HAIR DYE.—UNWIN 
ALBERT’S, 24, Piccadilly—is so 
effective and instananeous that xrey hair 
is coloured permanently a natural brown 
or black the moment it is toucned by the 
dye, leaving it perfectly clean and soft 
as before the application. In cases at 
5s. 6d., 10s. 6d., and 21s. Sample case 
2s. 6d. By post 40 stamps. 


URICOMUS FLUID, for GOLDEN 
harmless as pure water, has the 
astonishing power of quickly imparting a 
rich golden flaxen shade to hair of any 
colour. Its patronage has caused many 
imitations.—5s. 6d., 10s. 6d., and 21s, 


UNWIN & ALBERT, 
24, PICCADILLY, : 
PERFUMERS to the ROYAL FAMILY. / 


WHITE AND SOUND TEETH 


Ensured by using 


JEWSBURY AND BROWN’S 


ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE. 


Established forty years as the most agreeable and effectual 
preservative for the Teeth and Gums. 

Sold universally in pots at 1s. 6d. and 2s. éd. 

None genuine unless signed 


JEWSBURY and BROWN, Manchester. 











and 








EK LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, 
4e AND CONDIMENTS:— 

E. LAZENBY & SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated 
receipts and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and 


| Condiments, so long and favourably distinguished by their 


name, are compelled to caution the public against the 
ivferior preparations which are put up and labelled in close 
imitation of their goods, with a view to mislead the public. 
Consumers having difficulty in procuring the Genuine 
Articles are respectfully informed that they can be had 
direct from the Manufacturers at their Foreign Warehouse, 
6, Edwards Street, Portman Square, London, W. 
Priced Lists post free on application. 


} ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION. — The 

admirers of this celebrated Sauce are particularly 
requested to observe that each bottle bears the well-known 
label, signed “ Elizabeth Lazenby.” This label is protected 
by perpetual injunction in Chancery of the 9th July, 1858, 
and without it none can be genuine. 

KE. LAZENBY and SON, of 6, Edwards Street, Portman 
Square, London,as sole proprietors of the receipt for Harvey’s 
Sauce, are compelled to give this caution, from the fact that 
their labels are closely imitated with a view to deceive 
purchasers. 

Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and Oilmen. 


E LAZENBY and SON beg to announce that 
Aide their POSTAL ADDRESS has been CHANGED 
from 6. Edwards Street, Portman Square, to90, WIGMORE 
STREET, Cavendish Square, the Metropolitan Board of 
Works having directed that Edwards Street be united 
with Wigmore Street under the title of Wigmore Street. 


A REAL BLESSING TO MOTHERS, 


rhe Teething of Infants forms one 
of the chief anxieties of mothers, 
but 


MRS. JOHNSON’S 
AMERICAN 
SOOTHING SYRUP, 


Sree from any Narcotic, affords im- 
mediate relief to the Gums, pre- 
vents Convulsions, and during 40 
years has attained a world-wide 
. reputation. Mothers should see 
Mrs. JOHNSON’S Name on each Bottle; also that of 
BaRCLAY & Sons, 95, Farringdon Street. 
Sold by all Chemists, with full instructions, at 2s. 9d. a 
bottle. 
l ALSE’S GALVANIC APPARATUS.— 
Extraordinary Cures of Paralysis, Rheumatism, Loss 
of Muscular Power, Debility, Loss of Sleep, Indigestion, 
Asthma, Sciatica, Nervousness, Tic, &c. Send two stamps 
to Mr. HALSE, Warwick Lodge, 40, Addison Road, Ken- 
sington, London, for his Pamphlet on Galvani-m, which 
contains the particulars of the most extraordinary cures, 
after all medicines and other galvanic machines had been 
tried in vain. 


OUT AND RHEUMATISM.—The excrucia- 

ting pain of gout or rheumatism is quickly relieved 

and cured in a few days by that celebrated Medicine, 
BLAIR’S GOUT and RHEUMATIC PILLS. 

They require no restraint of diet or confinement during 
their use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 
any vital part. 

Sold by all Medicine Vendors at 1s. 14d. and 2s. $d. per 
box, or obtained through any Chemist. 














BVERY FAMILY SHOULD KEEP THE FAMED 


_. TONIC BITTERS. 
WATERS’ QUININE WINE,’ 


FOR STRENGTHENING THE SYSTEM. 


Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Confectioners, &c., at 30s. per dozen. 


WATERS & WILLIAMS, the Original Makers, 2, MARTIN’S LANE, CANNON STREET, LONDON. 











USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN’S LAUNDRESS USES 








NO OTHER. 
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CRAMER’S 


EDUCATIONAL COURSE. 


IN P 


Price ONE SHILLING each. 


ROGRESSIVE 


BOOKS 


Free by Post for FOURTEEN Stamps. 


CRAMER'S 
EDUCATIONAL COURSE FOR THE PIANO-FORTE, 


Cas Celebrated TUTOR for 


the PLANOFORTE, containing the Rudiments 
of Music, Principal Rules on the Art of Fingering, 
Appropriate Examples and Exercises, and Lessons in 
the Principal Major and Minor Keys, with a Prelude to 
each Key. 


RAMER’S SECOND BOOK, con- 

’ taining Scale Passages, Easy Exercises, Preludes, 
&c., chosen from the works of Cramer, Bertiny, Czerny, 
Logier, &c. &c , combined with Familiar Arrangements 
of favourite Sacred and Operatic Airs calculated to form 
and develope the taste of the Performer. 


(KBAMSES THIRD BOOK. Con- 
taining little Fantasias progressive in difficulty. 
Themes carefully selected from the best Writers, 
Preludes and Exercises from the more advanced works 
of Clementi, Cramer, Kalkbrenner, &c.; Lessons with a 
special view to the Freedom of the Left Hand, Ke. 


C” AMER’S FOURTH BOOK will 


contain “ Recreations ” in Fantasia form, selected 
rom Secular and Sacred Works, with a few short 
Gace with special objects. 


the AMER’S FIFTH BOOK. Studies 
in Various Keys, chiefly introductory to the 
Pieces contained in the following Book. 


CRAMER & CO., 
and SIMPKIN, 


London : 


LIMITED, 201, 
MARSHALL & CO. 


NRAMER’S SIXTH BOOK. Selec- 
tions from the simpler Works of the Great Writers 
—Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, and Mendelssohn, for 
entering on which the pupil will have been in a great 
measure prepared by the practice of the studies in Book 5, 


(CRAMER'S SEVENTH BOOK. 
Studies composed by Cramer, Bertini, Czerny, 
Moscheles, Nollet. 


NRAMER’S EIGHTH BOOK. Half- 


hours with Dussek, Mendelssohn, Cramer, Steibelt, 
Sterndale Bennett, &c. 


(SBAMEES NINTH BOOK. Ad- 


vanced Studies from Cramer and the Standard 
Composers for the Pianoforte. 


C*: AMER’S TENTH BOOK. The 


Modern School—Thalberg, Chopin, Gounod, &e. 


( \RAMER’S ELEVENTH BOOK. 


Sacred Music, Fugues, Marches, Chorales, &c. 
NRAMER’S TWELFTH BOOK, 


consisting of Cramer’s celebrated Studies (con- 
tinued). 


Regent Street, W. ; 





In one thick vol. the Thirteenth Edition, price 16s. 


\ ODERN DOMESTIC MEDICINE. 


ment of Diseases, with a large Collection of approved Prescriptions, &c. 


Guide for the Clergy, Families, Emigrants, &c. 


Describing the Symptoms, Causes, and correct Treat- 


Forming a Comprehensive Medical 


By T. J. GRAHAM, M.D. 
Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians of Edinburgh. 


“Of ail the Medical Guides that have come to our hands, this is by far the best. 


%™ 


all yield the palm to Dr. Graham’s.”— Banner. 


For fulness and completeness they 


“ Far excelling every publication of its class.”— British Standard. 


London : 


Published by SIMPKIN, MARSHALL and Co. 


Sold by all Booksellers. 
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WILLIAM 8S. BURTON, 
GENERAL FURNISHING IRONMONGER, 


BY APPOINTMENT TO H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 
Sends a Catalogue Gratis and Post-paid. 


It contains upwards of 700 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock of 








STERLING SmVER AND STOVEs, Tea Trays, Urns, anp | TurNErRy, 
Execrro PLATE, FENDERS, KETTLEs, Iron AND Brass BeEp- 

Nicket Smver AND Bri- | MARBLE CHIMNEYPIECEs | CLOCKs, STEADS, 

TANNIA Meta Goons, KircHEN RANGEs, | TABLE CUTLERY, Beppine, 
LAMPs. Batus, Brp-Room anp CABINET 


Disu Covers, 


Hot-Water DisHEs, GASELIERS, | Tomer Ware, Furnirurg, &c. 


With Lists of Prices and Pians of the 
TWENTY LARGE SHOW-ROOMS, 


At 39, Oxford Street, W.; 1, la, 2,3, and 4, Newman Street; 4, 5, and 6, Perry’s 
Place; and 1, Newman Yard, London, W. 














UTLERY, warranted.—The most 
varied Assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the 
World, all warranted, is onsaleat WILLIAM 8. BURTON’s, 
at prices that are remunerative ouly because of the large- 
ness of the sales. 





~ Table 
Knives Knives 











IVORY HANDLES. | cadwmmmase | ae bes ane per pair. 
| s, @ & Gi 28 
$4-inch ivory handles...............:/ 13.. | 10 6) 5 +. 
$}-inch fine ivory balance handles} 1g .. | 14 -. 5 9 
4-inch ivory balance handles ....... 21 - | 16.. 5 9 
4-inch fine ivory handles .............) 28 .. | Q1. O se 
#inch finest Africanivory handles} 34.. | 27. 
Ditto, with silver ferules ............| 42+. | 356../13 6 
Ditto, carved handles, silver fe- 
ESS ee Pee Pe oe 
Nickel electro-silver handles ...... 25 .. oD se 7 © 
Silver handles of any pattern ...... k & 54... | 21. 
BONE & HORN HANDLES. 
Knives and Forks per dozen. 
White bone handles..............e000+- mw Oi wai @ 
Ditto, balance handles ............... $3 .. 17...) 4 6 
Black horn, rimmed shoulders ..,) 18 .. 15.6) 48 
Ditto very strong rivetted handles 12 6 9 6/ 8. 


The largest stock in existence of PLATED DESSERT 
KNIVES and FORKS, and ef the New Plated Fish-FRating 
Knives and Forks, and Carvers. 


| 


CAN DELABRA, | 132 Dessert Spoons supeecesi | 1 @ ee 


LOCKS, 
BRONZES, AND LAMPS.—WILLIAM 8. BURTON | 
invites inspection of his Stock of these, displayed in Two 
large Show Rooms. Each article is of guaranteed quality. 
and some are objects of pure Vertu, the productions of 
the first manufacturers of Paris, from whom William | 
S. Burton imports them direct. 
SMI, -scensiccctecrcoersqvecses 78. 6d. to £45. 
Candelabra, from .............60.4 13s. 6d. to £16 10s. per pair 
eee 18s. to £16 16s. 
Lamps, Moderateur, from...... 6s. to £9. 
Pure Colsa Oil ..........00...... .38. 4d. per gallon. 





| nr ~ T 
EDSTEADS, BEDDING, AND 
FURNITURE.—WILLIAM 8. BURTON’S Stock 
}on Show of LRON and BRASS BEDSTEADS and 
CHILDREN’S COTS, stands unrivalled, either for extent 
or moderateness of prices. He also supplies Bedding 
| manufactured on the premises, and B 
guaranteed quality. ; 
| Patent Iron Bedsteads, fitted with dovetail joints and 
~— sacking, from 12s.each. Ornamental Iron and Brass 
edsteads in great variety, from £1 4s. to £25. 

Complete suites of Bed-room Furniture in mahogany, 
fancy woods, polished and japanued deal, always on show. 
These are made by WILLIAM 8. BURTON, at his manu- 
| factory, 84, Newman Street, and every article is guaranteed. 

China Toilet Ware in great variety, from 4s. the set of five 

pieces. 


AJ AR PM! A als 
HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 
SILVER.—The real NICKEL SILVER, introduced 
| more than thirt years ago by WILLIAM 8. BURTON, when 
| plated by the patent process of Messrs. Elkington and Co., is 
| beyond all comparison the very best article next to sterling 
silver that can be employed as such, either usefully or orna- 
mentally, as by no possible test can it be distinguished from 
real silver. 

A small useful set, guaranteed of first quality for finish 

and durability, as follows :— 











| Widdie or | Sool and 
| Old Silver Bead | Thread Thread 

| Pattern. | Pattern. | Pattern. Pattern. 
£32 dj£8. dif ¢ al£ 8. d. 











12 Table Forks co] 2:10 25] Br 1 'sof B Bia l'® 6 
| 12 Table Spoons ............/ 1 1 +} 2 1--)2 2..)23 5.. 
| 12 Dessert Forks............ }1 2.51 7 .|210..;/111.. 
} 2 7 -} §10..; 211... 
12 Tea Spoons ..,............ 014 +0] 2019 oo} 1 1H R B.. 
6 Exe Spoous, gilt bowls D oo} -- 2B 20] . W..f 18 6 
2 Sauce Ladies ............ | oo 6 oe peo] oo & 22] oe 8 on 
1 Gravy Spoon ............ og @ o+4 2c & Bixe Picsloe O 6 
2 Salt Spoons, gilt bowls) .. 3 .. 4 ool oe 4.2.) 2. 4 6 
1 Mustard Spoon, gt.bwl| .. i 6) .. 3../..4 ./.. 23 3 
1 Pair of Sugar Tougs...| 3 6.3 6 ..3 6... 4.. 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers..| ..19 6)1 3../1 3../1 8.. 
BD Batter BRIG ccccccce co] « 8-0] 00 & cc} co. Ave} 00 § 8 
1 Soup Ladle oo] wolO co] 2088 00] 1014 2.) 2038 oe 
1 Sugar Sifter. oes eee “a ~4 6 
Total......|9 1 6/1116 0/12 § 6l13 2 6 


~ YT al wi 
ENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS | 
and CHIMNEY-PIECES.—Buyers of the above are | 
requested before finally deciding to visit WII LIAM 8. } 
BURTON’S SHOW ROOMS. They contain such an assort- | 
ment of FENDERS, STOVES, RANGES, CHIMNEY-| 
PIECES, FIRE-IRONS, and GENERAL IRON-} 
MONGERY, as cannot be approached elsewhere, either | 
for \ riety, novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness 
of workmanship. Bright stoves, with ormolu ornaments, 
£3 8s. to £33 10s.; bronzed fenders with standards, | 
7s. to £5 12s.; steel fenders, £3 3s. ‘to £11; | ditto, | 
with rich ormolu ornaments, from £3 3s. to £25, chimney- | 
picces from £1 8s. to £100; fire-irous from 3s. 3d. the set to 
£4 4s. The BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES, 
ith radiating hearth-plates. 











Any article to be had singly at the same prices. Aun oak 
chest to contain the above, and a relative number of knives, 
&c., £2 l5s 

A seconé quality of Fiddle Pattern. 

Table Spoons and Forks...... £1 2 
Dessert “ ms” aes 016 
DUR PROORD ab icndsinsecceidicdecece 010 0 - 

Tea and Coffee sets, dish covers, and corner dishes, cruet 
and liqueur frames, &c.,at proportionate prices. 

All kinds of re-plating done by the patent process. 


EA-URNS, of LONDON MAKE 


- ONLY.—The Largest Assortment of London-made 
TEA-URNS in the world (including all the recent novelties, 
many of which are registered) is on SALE at WILLIAM S. 
BURTON’S, from 30s. to £6. 


0 per doz. 
0 “ 


Hangings of || 
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A SERIAL STORY BY THE AUTHOR OF “ BLACK SHEEP.” 


—_~>—_- 
CHAPTER XII. A REMOVAL. 


Some few minutes passed before Marian 
felt sufficiently recovered to move. The 
attack had been so unexpected and so brutal 
that she would have been perfectly para- 
lysed by it even if the words which the boy 
had used had been the outpourings of mere 
random savagery, instead of, as they evi- 
dently were, the result of premeditated and 
planned insult—insult grounded on hate, 
and hate springing from fear. Marian’s 
quick intelligence made that plain to her 
ina moment. The boy feared her, feared 
that she might obtain an ascendancy over 
his father, and get the old gentleman to 
advance money to Mrs. Ashurst, money 
that ought not to go out of the family, and 
shouid be his at his father’s death, or per- 
haps fancied she was scheming to quarter 
herself at Woolgreaves, and Good 
Heavens, could he have thought that! 
Why the idea had never crossed her mind. 
She dismissed it at once, not without a half 
smile at the notion of the retribution she 
could inflict, at the thought that the boy 
had suggested to her what might be such 
a punishment for himself as she had never 
dreamed of. 

She walked on quickly, communing with 
herself. So, they had found her out, had 
they? Tom’s blurted warning was the 
first intimation she had had that what she 
knew to be the guiding purpose of her life, 
the worship of, love for, intended acquisi- 
tion of money, was suspected by any, known 
to any one else. No syllable on the sub- 
ject, either jestingly or reproachfully, had 
ever been breathed to her before. It was 

















not likely that she would have heard of it. 


eae 








Her father had considered her to be per- 
fect, her mother had set down all her small 
economies, scrapings, and -hoardings which 
were practised in the household, to Marian’s 
‘wonderful management;” and however the 
feminine portion of the Whicher and Croker 


families might talk among themselves, their [ 


respect for the schoolmaster and their dread 
of Marian’s powers of retort always effec- 
tually prevented them from dropping any 
hints at the schoolhouse. So Marian heard 
it now for the first time. Yet there was 
nothing in it to be ashamed of, she thought ; 
if her poor father had been guided by this 
sentiment his life might have been perhaps 
preserved, an 1 certainly an immense amount 


of misery would have been spared to them | 


all. Love of money, a desire to acquire 
wealth, who should reproach her for that ? 
Not Mr. Creswell, of whose good opinion 
she seemed “o think first, for had not his 
whole life been passed in the practice, and 


was net his present position the result, the | 


example to which she could point in de- 
fence of her creed? Not Maud or Ger- 


trude Creswell, who if they had possessed | 
the smallest spark of independence would , 


have been earning their bread as com- 
panions or governesses. Not the people 
of the village, who Yes, by Tom’s 





«account, they did talk of her, but what 


then? What the people in the village 
thought or said about her had never been 
of the smallest interest to Marian Ashurst 
when she lived among them, and was 
brought into daily communion with them ; 
it was therefore not likely that she would 


take much heed of it now, as she had made } 


up her mind that she and her mother must 
go and live in another place, far away from 
all old scenes and associations, when they 
left Woolgreaves. 


When they left Woolgreaves! Hitherto 
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218 [Febraars 6; 1889.) 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 


(Conducted by 





she had not bestowed. much thought upon 
that necessarily closely approaching event 
bat now she turned her attention to. iti 
Under ordinary: circumstances: even, if 
things had gone-ow pleasantly as heretofore, 
if their stay had’ been made as comfortable 
to themy. the attention of Mr. Creswell and 
ltis nieces had been as great, and the 
general desire for them to remain as obvious, 
they would have had in common decency 
to» propose some date for tlie: expiration of 
them visit. And now that Tom, who had 
liitherto been only a negative nuisance, had 
developed into a positive enemy, it was 
doubly necessary that they should take 
precaution not to outstay their welcome. 
Yes, they must go! Give up all the com- 
forts and luxury, the fine airy rooms, the 
bedroom fires, the carriage drives, the good 
living, the wine, and attention, all of 
which combined had done Mrs. Ashurst so 
much good, and rendered her stronger and 
sounder than she had been for years—all 
these must be given up. And they must 
go away to poky stivy lodgings, with dirt 
and discomfort of every kind. With 
wretched cooking, which would turn her 
mother sick, and the attendance of a miser- 
able- maid-of-all-work, who would not 
understand any of their ways, and the 
perpetual presence of penury and want 
making itself felt every hour of their lives. 
The picture was so horrible, so repugnant 
to Marian, that she determined not to let it 
engross her thoughts in anticipation; it 
would be quite sufficient to cope with when 
it came, and she should require all her 
energies fresh and. untaxed for the en- 
counter. So she walked briskly on, and 
as she had now reached the village her 
attention was quickly absorbed by the 
greetings which she received, and the talk 
wn which she had to take part. 

The first greetings were from Mr. Ben- 
thall. Marian had determined that she 
would not go down Southwood-lane, which 
led: to the schoolhouse, as she had no desire 
ef encountering either master or boys in 
her then mood. She had not been near 
the school since she and her mother left 
the house, and she had arranged in her 
mind a. little farewell on her part to both 
when she left the village. And now here 
was Mr. Benthall advancing straight: to- 
wards her, and there was no possibility of 
escape, as she remembered that it was the 
Saturday half holiday, and that she should 
probably have to run the gauntlet of a 
score of friends. Mr. Benthall was a brisk, 
lively, agreeable man, with cheerfulness 


and pleasant manners, and plenty of small 
talk. He:was, moreover, a gentleman and 
aman of the-world; and he knew exactly 
hew to piteli: the key of lis conversation to 
a@young lady the daughter of lis. predeces- 
ser, who might or might ne#—Mr. Ben- 
thall’s: experience of human nature told 
him might and probably would—feel seme- 
what antipathetic towards him. So Mr. 


Tom. “My friend Trollope’s young charge,” 
as Mr. Bentliall spoke of him, with a some- 
whet malicious sparkle in his-eye. And 
the weather was quite cold, was it not? 
and the frost had set in quite early, had it 
not? And Miss Ashurst was looking so 
blooming that Mr. Benthall had no need to 
ask her how she was, which was, indeed, 
the reason why he had not done so long 


his kindest compliments for her mother and 
the young ladies, and Mr. Creswell. And 
Mr. Benthall had taken off his well-brushed 
hat, and had skipped across the road in his 
well-brushed shapely boots, and Marian 
was contrasting him with that figure which 
was ever present to her memory, her 
father, bowed and shrunken, and slatternly 
and ill dressed, when she heard her Chris- 
tian name called aloud, and Dr. Osborne, 
in his little four-wheeled pony carriage, 
drew up by her side. 

“Well, Princess!” said the cheery old 
medico; “for since I have made you hear 
I may as well address you by your title— 
well, Princess, how goes it ?” 

“It goes very well, indeed, dear Doctor 
Osborne,”’ said Marian, returning his hand 
pressure. “ But why Princess ?”’ 

“Why Princess! What lower rank 
could a girl be who lives in a palace,. over 
there I mean, with ‘vassals and serfs by 
her side,’ as I’ve heard my girl sing years 
ago, and all that kind of thing ?” 

“But surely only a princess of the Cin- 
derella style, my dear doctor; only enjoy- 
ing the vassals and the serfs, and: what 
,you call ‘that kind of thing,’ for a very 
limited time! Twelve o’clock must strike 
very soon, dear old. friend, in our case, and 


of life worse than ever she has known 
before.” 

“ God forbid, my dear !”’ said the doctor, 
seriously. “Which way are you going? 
Back again to Woolgreaves? All right. 
I'm driving that road, and Ill set you 





down at the gates. Jump in, child. I 








Benthall talked: of Mrs. Ashurst, and of 
Mr. Creswell, and of the young ladies, and of 
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since, but must beg her to take charge of 


then this princess will. go back to the pots | 
and kettles, and cinder-sifting, and a state | 
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wanted a few minutes’ talk with you, and 
this has just happened luckily; we can 
have it without any interruption.” 

He stretched out his hand, and helped 
Marian into the seat by his side, then gave 
the brisk little pony his head, and they 
rattled cheerily along. 

“Let me see, my dear. What was | 
saying ?” said the doctor, after the silence 
of a few minutes. “I just remember that 
I ought to have called in the village to see 
little Boyd, who’s in for measles, | suspect. 
IL must start a memorandum book, my 
memory is beginning to fail me. What 
was I saying, my dear ?” 

“You were saying that you wanted to 
talk to me—about Woolgreaves, I think it 
must have been.” 

“ About Woolgreaves—the palace, as | 
called it—oh, yes; that was it. See here, 
child ; I’m the oldest friend you have in the 
world, and I hope one of the truest; and 
I want you to answer my questions frankly, 
and without reserve, just as if 1 were your 
father, you know.” 

“T will do so,” said Marian, after a faint 
flutter at her heart, caused by the notion of 
the little doctor, good little soul as he was, 
comparing himself with her dead father. 

“That's right!” said Dr. Osborne. “I 
knew you almost before you came into the 
world, and that gives me some right to 
your confidence. Now, than, are you happy 
at Woolgreaves ?”’ 

Marian hesitated a moment before she 
replied. ‘ Happier than I thought I could 
have been—yet !” 

“ Ah, that’s right and straightforward. 
Mind, in all these questions I’m alluding 
to you, not to your mother. I know her, 
charming lady, affectionate, and all that ; 
but clinging and unreasoning, likes to lie 
where she falls, and so on, whereas you've 
got a head on your shoulders, finely de- 
veloped and—so on. Now, are they all kind 
to you at Woolgreaves? Old gentleman 
kind ?” 

“ Most kind !”” 

“Of course he is. Never was a man so 
full of heartas he is! If he had only been 
at home when your poor father—ah, well ! 
That’s no matter now.” 


thinking that if Mr. Creswell had been at 
home just at the time I dare say we might 
have made some arrangement, and had 
Godby down from St. Vitus, and then 4s 

“ And then my father need not have died 
for the want of a hundred and thirty 
guineas! Qh, don’t think I forget!” and 
there came into the girl’s face the hard 
stony rigid look which Dr. Osborne re- 
membered there so well on the night of her 
father’s death, six months before. 

“Well!” said the little doctor, laying 
the whip across his knees and blowing his 
nose so loudly that the pony shied at the 
noise—‘ well, well, dear, Mr. Creswell’s 
absence at that particular time was, to say 
the ieast of it, unfortunate; we may say 
that! Now, what about the girls; are 
they kind ?” 

“ Very, in their way !” 

“Good !”’ said the little dovtor, bringing 
his hand down with a ringing slap on the 
chaise apron, “I like that! dry, deuced 
dry! lake your poor father, that! ‘In 
their way.’ Ha, ha! I understand! 
Their way is not much yours ?” 

“They are very good tempered and 
polite, and press one to eat and drink a 
great deal, and hand chairs and footstools, 
and always sing when they are asked. 
And,’ added Marian, after a moment’s 
pause, and under a fear that she had been 
unduly cynical, “and they are most atten- 
tive and affectionate to mamma.”’ 

“T’m delighted to hear that, for that’s 
just as it should be, just as one would have 
wished it to turn out. Oh, yes; quite 
ladies, with all the feelings and percep- 
tions of ladies, and talking to your mother 
nicely, and soon. Not too bright—not to 
be compared with you, or my girl. Ah, 
there would have been a companion for 
you, my dear; all soul, and such an arm 
for the harp, but married to the coastguard 
in Dorsetshire !—but still nice girls. Well, 
I’m glad you give me this account, my 
dear, for it suits exactly the suggestion [ 
was about to make. But before I made it 
I wanted to be quite sure of your position 
at Woolgreaves, and to know for certain 
that you were liked by all the family.” 

“You are not certain of that yet, doctor ! 








“What's that you said, Dr. Osborne— 
that about my father ?” 

“Stupid old fool to go blundering into | 
such a subject! Why couldn’t I have let 
italone! ‘ Let the dead past bury its dead.’ 
What’s that I’ve heard my girl sing,” the 
old gentleman muttered to himself. Then 
aloud—‘ Nothing, my dear! I was only 





There is one of the family about whom you 


| have made no inquiry.”’ 


“One of the family—at Woolgreaves ? 
Oh, by Jove, Tom, Master Tom! I recol- 
lect now—a most important personage in 
his own esteem, and really some one to be 
thought of in such a matter as this. And 
how does Master Tom behave to you?” 
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“ Like a , like a scoundrel !”’ cried 
Marian, her eyes flashing, and all the 
colour ablaze in her cheeks. ‘“ He has been 
ever since we have been there, either rude 
and rough, or sulky and unpleasant; but 
to-day, just before I saw you, not an hour 
ago, he met me in the fields, and insulted 
me in the grossest manner, talked about 
our poverty, and hinted that—hinted 
and the remainder of the sentence was lost 
in a burst of tears. 

“Happy hit of mine, that!’’ muttered 
the doctor to himself. ‘I seem to be dis- 
Young ruffian 
that Tom. He shall have a pretty dose 
next time I’m sent for to him, [ll take 
care. Come, my dear, then, you must not 
mind ; he’s only a boy—a rude beastly boy 
with no manners, and no heart either, and 
not much chest or stomach for the matter 
of that. You must not mind him. It’sa 
pity he’s not nice to you, because he has a 
certain power in that house; and if he 
were to pronounce himself as decidedly in 
opposition to the little scheme I had in my 
mind, and about which I was going to talk 
to you, it is very probable it might fall to 
the ground. But there are various ways of 
getting over objectionable boys. Lord bless 
me, in my time I’ve taken boys into the 
surgery, and brought them round by a 
handful of acidulated drops, and have 
tamed the most refractory by a Tolu- 
lozenge.” 

“T scarcely think that Tom Creswell is 
to be bought over on such easy terms,”’ said 
Marian, with a faint and weary smile. 
“‘ But, doctor, what was the suggestion you 
were about to make P”’ 

“ Simply this, my dear. That instead of 
your removing into Mrs. Swainson’s lodg- 
ings, which are by no means suited for 
you, and where I should be very sorry to 
see you, or into any lodging at all, you 
should—when I say you I mean, of course, 
you and Mrs. Ashurst—should remain at 
Woolgreaves.” 

“Remain at Woolgreaves ? 
long ?” 

“Well, as romantic or thoughtless 
people say, ‘for ever;’ at all events until 
the condition of each of you is changed—by 
different means, let us hope.”* 

“And under what conditions is this 
scheme to be realised? I suppose Mr. 
Creswell would scarcely take us in as 
boarders at Woolgreaves, doctor ?” 

“No, my dear child, no. You are 
pleased to be satirical, but I am in earnest. 
That the labourer is worthy of his hire is 








For how 





a principle that has been recognised for 
centuries, and you shall labour, and for 
hire. See here, this is how the thought 
first came into my head. Mrs. Caddy, the 
housekeeper at Woolgreaves, a very worthy 
woman, has been ailing of late, and came 
to consult me last week. Our climate 
don’t do for her. She’s a little touched in 
the chest, and must get away further south 
for the winter. I told her so, plainly, and 


she didn’t seem at all uncomfortable about | 
it. Her friends live in Devonshire, and | 
she’s saved a good bit of money, I should | 


think, since she’s been in Mr. Creswell’s 
service. 
what they would do at Woolgreaves with- 
out her. She harped upon this several 
times, and at last a ray of light seemed to 
break upon her as she asked why her place 


should not be taken by ‘t’ young girl, | 


, 1? 


schoolmaster’s daughter 
“Dear me! Mrs. Caddy’s place taken 
by me?” 
‘““By you! it was an irreverent way to 
speak of you, Marian my dear, I'll admit, 
but there was no irreverence intended. Mrs. 


Caddy once set going, launched out into | 


an interminable list of your special virtues. 
There never was a girl who ‘cottoned’ 
so completely to her style of pickling 
and preserving, there never was a girl who 
so intuitively grasped the great secret of 
making cherry-brandy, or who so quickly 
perceived the short-comings of the still- 
room maid in the matter. 
the worthy woman’s gave me an idea.” 

“The same idea as Mrs. Caddy’s ?”’ 

“The same, with a difference. Mrs. 
Caddy’s was preposterous, mine is possible. 
And mine is this. When Mrs. Caddy goes, 
let it be understood that Mrs. Ashurst has 
consented to superintend the Woolgreaves 
household. There would be nothing dero- 
gatory in the position; all with whom she 
would be brought in contact would take 
care of that, and though she would not 
have the least qualification for the post, 
poor woman !—-no affront to you, my dear, 
but she wouldn’t—you would be able to 
keep all smooth, and take care that every- 
thing went straight.” 

“But even such an establishment as 
Woolgreaves would not require two house- 
keepers, doctor ?” 

“Of course it would not,” said the old 
gentleman, pleased to see by Marian’s 
brightening face that the proposition was 
not disagreeable to her. “Of course it 
would not. Mrs. Ashurst would be the 
responsible housekeeper, while your posi- 








All that seemed to worry her was | 
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tion as companion to the young ladies 

could be very easily defined, and would be 

very readily understood. Do yon like the 
lan ?” 

All the details of the proposition rushed 
through her mind before she spoke. Home 
comforts, luxury, good living, warmth, 
care, attention, money, or at least the com- 
mand if not the possession of money, that 
is what it meant, instead of a wretched 
lodging, a starveling income, penury, and 
perhaps, so far as certain necessaries for 
her mother were concerned, want. What 
would they sacrifice? not freedom, they 
had never had it, and if their lives were 
still to be passed in drudgery it would, at 
all events, be better to be the drudge of a 
kind old man and two insignificant girls, 
than of a set ofracketty schoolboys, as they 
had hitherto been. Position? no sacrifice 
there; the respect always paid to them was 
paid to them as James Ashurst’s wife and 
daughter, and that respect they would still 
continue to receive. All in the village 
knew them, the state of their finances, the 
necessity of their availing themselves of 
any opportunity for bettering their con- 
dition which might present itself; and out 
of the village they had but few acquaint- 
ances, and none for whose opinion they had 
the least care. So Marian, with beaming 
eyes and heightened colour, said, 

“Yes, dear old friend, frankly I do like 
the plan. If it were carried out an im- 
mense load of anxiety would be removed 
from my mind, respecting mamma’s im- 
mediate future you know, and it would suit 
our circumstances in various ways. Is it 
possible ? How can it be brought about ?” 

“You are as prompt as ever, Marian !” 
said the doctor, smiling; “I never saw 
a girl retain so many of her childish cha- 
racteristics!” Marian winced a little as he 
said this, remembering Tom’s remarks that 
morning on her childish character as de- 
picted by Mesdames Whicher and Croker. 
“Yes, I think it is perfectly feasible, and 
it can be brought about by me. Mr. Cres- 
well, having known me for many years, and 
believing that I never advise him but for 
his good, is always ready to listen to any 
advice I give him, and if I judge rightly, 
will be already predisposed to agree with 
this proposition, and to take it as though 
you and your mamma were conferring a 
favour on him rather than Dear me, 
look at this foolish fellow, coming towards 
us at full gallop! The man must be 
drank! Hallo, sir, hi! hallo! Why it’s 


one of the Woolgreaves grooms, isn’t it? 








I think I know the man’s appearance. 
Hallo, sir, hi! what is it?” 
doctor pulled the chaise close into the left 
bank, and stood up, waving his whip, and 
shouting lustily. 

The horseman, who was urging his horse 
to yet greater speed, paid no attention to the 
shouts, and contented himself by rising in 
his stirrups and waving his hand as though 
bespeaking a clear way, until he came close 
upon the chaise, when he apparently re- 
cognised its occupants, and strove to pull 
up his horse. With some difficulty, and 
not until he had shot past them, he suc- 
ceeded, then turning back, he cried out, 
“ Doctor Osborne, I was going for you, sir ! 
for God’s sake, drive up to the house at 
once—you’re wanted, awful bad !” 

“ What is it?”’ asked the doctor. “ Quiet 
my child, don’t be alarmed, don’t shake 
so! There is nothing happened to your 
master P”’ 

“ No, sir, Master Tom !” 

“ What of him—taken ill ?” 

* No sir—chucked off the chesnut mare, 
and took up for dead in the Five Acres ! 
Ben Pennington was bird-scarin’ close by, 
and he see the accident and hollerd out, 
and gave the alarm. And some of the 
farm men came and got a hurdle, and put 
Master Tom on it, and carried him up to the 
house. Master see ’em coming, and ran 
out and would have fell down when he see 
who it was, but they caught hold of him, 
and they say he’s like a madman now, and 
Miss Maud, she told me to come after you. 
Make haste, sir, please! Hadn’t you better 


— 


And the little | 


jump on this mare, sir, she'll carry you | 


quicker nor that cob of your’n, and I'll 
drive Miss Ashurst home.” 

“Not for any money,” said the doctor ; 
“get on that horse, indeed! There'd be 
another accident, and no one to be of any 
assistance. I shall be up at the house in a 
very few minutes; ride on and say I’m 
coming. Lord, my dear, fancy such an in- 
terruption to our conversation—such a 
bombshell bursting over the castle we were 
building in the air!” 


“The doctor wishes to speak to you, 
miss, outside master’s door,” said Mrs. 
Caddy, in that hissing whisper which ser- 
vants always assume in a house of sickness. 
“He didn’t say anything about Master Tom, 
but his face is as white as white, and ‘5 

“Thanks, Mrs. Caddy; I'd better go at 
once,” and Marian left the dining-room, 
where she had been doing her best to calm 
her mother’s agitation, which expressed 
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itself in sparse tears, and head shakings, 
and deep-drawn sighs, and flutterings of 
her feeble hands, and ascended the stairs. 


| As she gained the landing, the little doctor, 


who had evidently been on the watch, came 
out of a bedroom, shutting the door cau- 
tiously behind him, and, hastening to her, 
took her hand and led her into the recess of 
a bay window, round which was a luxuri- 
ous ottoman. When they had seated them- 
selves, Marian broke silence. ‘ You have 
examined him, doctor? You know the 
worst ?” 

“T say nothing about the worst, my 
dear, as I just told our old friend; that 
is not for us to say. Poor boy, he is in 
a very bad way, there’s no disguising that. 
It’s a case of fracture of the skull, with 
compression of the brain—a very bad case 
indeed !” 

“Does he know what has happened ? 
Has he given any explanation of the acci- 
dent ?” 

“None. He is insensible, and likely to 
remain so for some time. Now, my dear, 
you’re the handiest person in the house, 
and the one with your wits most about you. 
This poor lad will have to be trepanned— 
ah! you don’t understand what that is; 
how should you ?—I mean, will have to be 
operated upon before he gets any relief. 
Under the circumstances, I don’t choose to 
take the responsibility of that operation on 
myself, and, with Mr. Creswell’s consent, 
I’ve telegraphed to London for one of our 
first surgeons to come down and operate. 
He will bring a professional nurse with 
him, but they cannot arrive until the mail 
at two in the morning, and as I must go 
down to the surgery for two or three little 
matters, and see some of my patients tucked 
up for the night, I intend leaving you in 
charge of that room. You have nothing to 
do but to keep everybody else—except, of 
course, Mr. Creswell—out of the room. 
You must not be frightened at Tom’s heavy 
breathing, or any little restlessness he may 
show. That's all part of the case. Now, 
my child, be brave, and so good-night for 
the present.”’ 

“ Good-night, doctor. Oh, one minute. 
You said you had telegraphed for a London 
surgeon. What is his name ?” 

“What on earth makes you ask that, 
you inquisitive puss ?” said the old gentle- 
man, with a smile. “ Have you any choice 
among London surgeons? His name is 


Godby—Godby of St. Vitus !” 





Godby of St. Vitus. That was the 





name. She remembered it at once. The 
man for whom Doctor Osborne had tele- 
graphed to come and see her futher, or 
rather would have sent for, but for the 
amount of his fee. Good God, what a con- 
trast between that sick room and this! 
The boy had been carried into his father’s 
bedroom, as nearer and larger than his 
own; and as Marian looked around on 
every side, her glance fell on signs of com- 
fort and luxury. The room was very 
large, lit by a broad bay window, with a 
splendid view of the surrounding country ; 
the walls were hung with exquisite proof 
prints in oaken frames, a table m the centre 
was covered with books and periodicals, 
while on a smaller table close by the bed 
was a plate piled with splendid grapes. 
The bed itself, with fresh, bright chintz 
curtains hanging over it, and a rich eider 
down quilt thrown on it, stood in a recess, 
and on it lay the suffering lad, giving no 
sign of life save his deep, heavy, stertorous 


breathing, and occasional restless motion of | 


the limbs. How vividly the other room 
rose to her memory! She saw the ugly 
panelled walls, with the cracking, blistering 
paint, and knew the very spots from which 
it had been worn off. She saw the old- 
fashioned, lumbering bedstead, and the 
moreen curtains tied round each sculptured 
post. She remembered the roseate flash 
which the sunlight shed over the face of 
her dying father, the hopeless expression 
which remained there when the light had 
faded away. It was money, only money, 
that made the very wide difference between 
the two cases, and money could do any- 
thing. Money was fetching this clever 
surgeon from London, who would probably 
save the life of this wretched boy. What 
was the value of a life like this as compared 
to her father’s? But for the want of money 
that sacred life had been suffered to pass 
away. Thoughts like these crowded on 
her brain and worked her up to a pitch of 
feverish excitement during the early part 
of the night. She had plenty of time for 
reflection, for she had become accustomed 
to the regular heavy breathing of the 
patient, and no one entered the room save 
Mr. Creswell, who would sit for an hour 
together by his boy’s bedside, and then, 
watch in hand, get up and murmur pite- 
ously: “ Will the night never go. Will 
the man never come !” 

“The man,” Mr. Godby, principal surgi- 
cal lecturer and demonstrator at St. Vitus’s 
Hospital, was coming as fast as the mail 
train could bring him. Unlike most of his 
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brethren, he was essentially a man of the 
world, fond of studying all sorts and con- 
ditions of men, and with all his enormous 
practice finding time for society, theatres, 
music, and literature of all kinds. He was 
engaged out to dinner that day—to a very 
pleasant little dinner, where he was to 
have met a private secretary of a cabinet 
minister, a newspaper editor, a portrait 
painter, a Duke, and a clerk in an insurance 
office, who gave wonderful imitations. The 
hostess was a French actress, and the cook- 
ing would have been perfect. So Mr. 
Godby shook his head very mournfully 
over the Helmingham telegram, and had he 
not held his old friend Osborne in great 
respect, and wished to do him a service, he 
would have refused to obey its mandate. 
As it was, he resigned himself to his fate, 
and arrived, chilled to the bone, but bright- 
eyed and ready-witted, at Woolgreaves at 
two in the morning. He shook his head 
when he saw the patient, and expressed to 
Doctor Osborne his doubt of the efficacy of 
trepanning, but he proposed to operate at 
once. 


“Tt’s all over, mother,” said Marian to 
Mrs. Ashurst, the next morning. “Mr. 
Godby was right; poor Tom never rallied, 
and sank at seven this morning.” 


“God help his poor father!” said the old 


lady, through her tears; “he has nothing | 


left him now.” 
“Nothing!” said Marian—then added, 
half unconsciously—* except his money ! 


}?? 


except his money ! 


END OF BOOK THE FIRST. 


ODD MONSTERS. 





It is as good as a nightmare to look at the 
pictures in Schenck’s History of Monsters, a 
little quarto book of memorable human defor- 
mities, published two hundred and sixty years 
ago. The author was one of the best physicians 
of his time, a voluminous writer who has left 
us a thick closely printed folio of the most 
interesting cases he had met with in medi- 
cine and surgery, monsters included ; but the 
monsters have also a little volume to themselves. 
We start with a child all body and no head, 
but having windows in its breast, for there were 
its eyes. Then comes the son of a tailor of 
Mecklenburg, who had what seemed to be the 
faint suggestion of a face wrapped round with 
a great ‘Turkish nightcap. As there seersed to 
be a face under a plastic mask, the mask was re- 
moved, and below was revealed a horribly great 
mouth which began to roar without a tongue, 
and eyes without pupils, behind which fire 











seemed to shine ; there was no brain, and there 
were no bones to the skull, but the upper part 


| of the head was twisted .up like a tall turban. 


The right hand of this child was always open, 
the left always doubled into a fist. Doctor 
Schenck gives an edifying picture, after the 
manner of a modern Valentine, showing the 
child’s head as it appeared before the mask was 
lifted. You may lift the mask here for your- 
self, and see what you shall see—not a cupid. 
It is hardly worth while to mention children 
with cat’s heads; or with horns, and a broad 
mouth like a whale’s, or a young shark's before 
its teething ; or with pigtails actually growing 
from their necks. ‘That latter form must, in 
the days of periwig, have been looked upon as 
a laudable effort on the part of nature, to keep 
pace with the fashions. One child had a goose’s 
back and wings, another a frog’s head, another 
large erect hare’s ears. A little fellow at 
Stettin was born with something like a tor- 
toiseshell on the top of his head, and a white 
mouse’s tail peeping out from under it. There 
was (was there?) a child born at Basle, in 
fifteen hundred and fifty-six, with such wide 
nostrils, that his brain could be seen through 
them. But then another had no nose at all, 
nor eyes, nor ears, only a mouth, and the rest 
of the face blank ; while another had so much 
room in his head that.a full-sized arm grew out 
from where one of his ears should be. This 
monster had also no elbows or knees. 

From the commentaries of Sigibert we are 
told of the child born at Emmaus in the reign 
of Emperor Theodosius, single below the chest, 
or chests, but with two chests, arms, and heads. 
The two heads were not better than one, for 
they were differently affected; one might be 
crying while the other laughed, one feeding, the 
other sleeping ; sometimes they quarrelled, and 
there was a fight of the two pairs of arms. 
This child is said to have lived two years, one 
part dying four days before the other, which 
was killed by the decay of its inseparable 
neighbour. Cardan tells us of a Milanese girl 
with two heads, in all other respects single, 
except that she was found after death to have 
two stomachs. It would not have been bigamy 
to marry her, although in fairness she would be 
entitled to a husband with two heads ; not the 
creature figured by the side of her with two 
monkey heads, monkey legs, and a fox’s brush, 
but possibly the sage two-headed philosopher 
figured below her, one of whose heads looks 
very much startled at what his other head is 
whispering into its ear. ‘There are gentlemen 
living who would find it a great convenience, 
and whose friends would find it a great conve- 
nience, if they could indulge in this manner 
their taste for conversation, and yet keep their 
conversation to themselves. Among the two- 
headed women was one in Bavaria, aged twenty- 
six, of whose two faces one was pretty the 
other ugly. In the time of Francis the First 
of France, there was a man with two heads, 
whose second head grew out of the trunk of 
his body, and was carried under his waistcoat. 


| This head had a secret hunger of its own, that 
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no food taken by the visible mouth would 
satisfy. 


Ancestors of Miss Biffin we can more literally 
believe in. A man of forty lived in Paris not 
long before Doctor Schenck made his collection 
of cases, who, being without arms, could grasp an 
axe with his shoulders, neck, and chin, and throw 
it as far as his neighbours, or in the same way 
hold and crack a whip with the best of them. 
Although he had no hands to keep from picking 
and stealing, he was eventually condemned for 
theft, and broken on the wheel. He used his toes, 
it is said, for eating and drinking. Dion tells 
that one of the gifts sent to Augustus from the 
Indians was a youth without arms, who used his 
feet skilfully in shooting with the bow. Schenck 
himself saw an armless woman doing needle- 
work with her feet, and Cardan saw an armless 
man throw a spear, stitch a garment, eat, 
drink, write, and thread a needle. Two youths 
with the same defect played cards (but not 
together), one using his feet, the other his 
mouth and chin. An armless woman at Frank- 
fort-on-the-Maine in ‘fifteen fifty-six not only 
painted letters elegantly with her feet, but 
made with her toes very ingenious toys. 

A famous armless humpback was Thomas 
Schweicker, a Suabian, born in 1545, whose 
portrait we have at the age of fifty-three. 
He was the Biffin of Schenck’s time, in highest 
repute for handwriting—or, shouldn't we 
say, footwriting ?—with his toes, and for the 
elegant designs which he drew round speci- 
mens of his penmanship. He excelled also in 
arithmetic and chess-playing, architectural 
carvings, delicate cutting out, bookbinding, 
crossbow shooting. He cut for himself his 
slices of bread with his feet, carried food and 
drink to his mouth, and with his feet also 
mended his own pens when he wrote. A hun- 
dred years earlier there had been a man living 
to old age, under the care of his landlord, who 
had learnt to be very helpful to himself, though 
he had no right hand, three fingers joined to- 
gether for a left hand, and no toes upon his 
feet. He learnt to write well, and do many 
things with his misshapen and imperfect left 
hand. 

From the people without feet we pass to 
the records of joint births like that of the 
Siamese Twins. Some have been joined by the 
neck, some by the forehead, some by the chest, 
some by the back; there are plenty of all 
kinds.. The most interesting of these was a 
man of adult years, who, fn 1519, showed him- 
self in Switzerland with another and smaller 
body hanging from his breast, alive and com- 
plete in all parts from the neck downwards ; 
but the head, if there was any, seemed to be 
contained within his chest. He bared his 
chest and displayed what seemed to be a living 
child, which had forced its head through it. 
The rest of Dr. Schenck’s collection we will 
leave to the imagination of any one who, 
having brought himself into a state of tem- 
porary lunacy, will confine himself for six 
weeks to a diet of pork chops. For, after 
winding up the catalogue of human monsters, 





with a creature very like a libelled and cari- 
catured harpy, he gives his mind to the mon- 
strosities of brutes. 
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Wuewn Sir George Lewis’s committee, ap- 
pointed in 1858 to consider the question of the 
new Law Courts, made their report in favour 
of what is now known as the Carey-street site, 
the question appeared to be settled, and the 
destination of the Palace of Justice of the future 
to be finally determined ; indeed, the selection 
at that time was universally approved, and the 
committee were considered to have chosen the 
best of the three alternatives submitted to them. 
The objections both to the Westminster and 
Lincoln’s-inn sites, were sufficiently grave to 
leave either but few advocates ; and, although 
it was even then admitted that the Strand and 
Carey-street block scarcely fulfilled all the con- 
ditions that might have been exacted, it was so 
clearly better than the other positions proposed, 
that the public readily agreed with the decision 
of the committee. 

Matters of this sort do not usually move 
rapidly in this land of How Not To Do It, 
and accordingly it was not until 1865, or seven 
years after the appointment of the selection 
committee, that Parliament passed the Acts 
giving powers of compulsory purchase, and 
finding funds for the purpose. The suitors’ 
fees fund was justly held to be public money, 
available for the great national purpose con- 
templated; and by appropriations from that 
fund the new Law Courts are to be built. The 
question of the cost of site and buildings now 
gave rise to much discussion, and Parliament 
was extremely desirous of seeing its way to 
some satisfactory estimate of the expenditure 
to be sanctioned by the Acts proposed. A lively 
recollection of the remarkable discrepancy be- 
tween the estimates for, and the actual cost of, 
their own house, and, for that matter, of most 
other great public works in London, no doubt 
caused Parliament to dwell with particular 
care on this point; but the means devised to 
gain the end required were, to say the least, 
highly remarkable. By the Acts as they were 
ultimately. passed, the powers for compulsory 
purchase were to remain in abeyance, until a 
certificate had been furnished by the commis- 
sioners that they had received satisfactory evi- 
dence that the probable cost of the lands and 
buildings would be covered by a million and a 
half of money. ‘The commissioners, receiving 
a certificate from a well-known architect to the 
desired effect, and probably thinking a million 
anda half a tolerably respectable sum, expressed 
themselves satisfied that the work could be 
satisfactorily done for such sum, and, being then 
possessed of full powers, set vigorously to work. 

The area chosen, comprised every kind of 
neighbourhood. Along the Strand, respect- 
able old-established shops were the rule, di- 
versified by not more than the usual propor- 
tion of public-houses. If the entrance courts 
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of one or two particularly frowsy alleys forced 
themselves upon the eye and nose of the 
passers-by, they were treated with the in- 
difference usually accorded to such places by 
Londoners, and the «miserable dens behind 
were ignored or forgotten. One of the many 
original eel pie shops ; the establishment of the 
philanthropist, always anxious to supply the 
colonies with second-hand clothing, and who 
loudly proclaimed his readiness to pay a larger 
price than any other dealer ; the emporium of 
the ingenious gentleman who sold the magic 
donkeys, which jerked convulsively in the shop 
window at intervals from ten to four; several 
eating-houses, with all the contents of the larder 
displayed in the window; a mysterious dark- 
looking house, suggestive of the old Star 
Chamber, approached by a long flight of steps, 
standing back from the Strand, and forming 
one side of a little open square, one corner of 
which was occupied by the proprietor of a stall 
for the sale of curious and unpleasant looking 
shell-fish, with clutching claws like the Income 
Tax collectors of the deep; the shop of the 
high priest of pills; the large printers’ and 
newspaper office close by ; these were the chief 
objects of interest between Temple-bar and 
St. Clement’s church. Turning to the right 
and passing through the archway — a task 
usually rendered difficult by the crowd of 
wretched boys, who swarmed and hovered 
there, like wasps round the entrance of a 
nest—two ways were open. The road to 
the left led into Clement’s-inn; that to the 
right into some of the worst slums in all this 
part of London. A glance at the ruffians 
loitering about the doors of the miserable gin 
shops; at the women, but one degree less 
rufhanly and repulsive than the men; at the 
youths in the inevitable greasy caps, and with 
the furtive sidelong looks, slinking walk, and 
close cut hair, of the genuine London thief, 
was enough to warn the passenger that it 
would be well for him to walk, if he must 
needs go that way, warily and swiftly, and 
with a careful eye to any articles of value in 
his pockets. But, as the circuit of the com- 
missioners’ land might be made by another 
way, the traveller would probably avoid the 
narrow fetid streets— filthy beyond description 
or belief, considering that they were allowed to 
exist in a civilised metropolis—where the crazy 
houses themselves had a guilty, police-fearing 
look, not unlike the wretched creatures who 
swarmed about their squalid thresholds, and 
from their over-crowded rooms showered fever 
and cholera broadcast through the town. 
Clement’s-inn (though perhaps not the most 
desirable place of abode in the world) enjoys 
the advantage of light and air, and offered for 
a time a welcome refuge from the filth and 
squalor outside. Once through the inn, how- 
ever, matters were as bad as ever. The poor 
little beetle-browed shops of Clare-market, 
and the poverty-stricken customers cheapen- 
ing stale meat and rotten vegetables (refuse 
of other markets) in the narrow gutter, were 
but little better than the disgraceful neigh- 

















bourhood on the east of Clement’s-inn; to 
reach Carey-street it was necessary to pass a 
network of streets, where all the evidences of 
misery and squalor, destitution and crime, 
were repeated at every step. Once round the 
corner, by King’s College Hospital, which rose 
suddenly before the adventurous traveller like 
some great lighthouse of beneficence and hope, 
and safely in Carey-street, civilisation was 
again approached. For, if many shady busi- 
nesses were transacted thereabout, and if 
a good many very queer customers were to 
be found in the upper storeys of some of 
the Carey-street houses, the influences of 
neighbouring Lincoln’s-inn were strong upon 
it, and the odour of law calf and clean new 
books fresh from the printer’s, took the place 
of the complicated variety of evil smells 
prominent in the regions left behind. The 
solid volumes in the law publishers’ win- 
dows; the legal wig-makers, with puisne 
judges, and even chief justices’ wigs displayed 
temptingly in the window, exciting secret hopes 
in the hearts of sanguine juniors, but looked 
upon. more coldly by disappointed seniors ; 
these, and the passing fat red bags full of 
anything but*faggot briefs, diffused an air of 
respectability and peace highly soothing to the 
casual passer-by—unless, indeed, he happened 
to have legal business of his own to transact in 
the neighbourhood. So, a sense of something 
legal in the air was noticeable in Bell-yard, 
albeit the law publishers in that precinct were 
to be found in the low company of newspaper 
vendors, coffee houses, cobblers, oyster shops, 
and all those smaller trades that seem to 
flourish in narrow, airless streets. Bell-yard 
was a great resort also of furniture brokers; 
and the stimulating aroma of fresh varnish 
flavoured the yard. Although the furniture 
displayed was chiefly of a business nature— 
office stools and desks, writing tables and book- 
shelves, being the chief articles in stock—it 
was generally supposed that any furniture 
dealer in Bell-yard could furnish a house, 
large or small, in the first style of fashion 
in half an hour. So, under the arch by the 
pawnbroker’s, the wanderer from New Zealand 
or elsewhere, came out into the busy tide of 
Fleet-street. And at the little barber's shop 
on the north side of Temple-bar, the circuit 
of the Carey-street site was completed. 

No time was lost in commencing the work 
of demolition. The Strand front went first. 
Lot 1, Lot 2, and so on, soon took the places 
of the names of the old occupiers. Windows 
disappeared, doors vanished, fittings of all kinds 
were cleared off, and then adventurous men 
were seen balancing their bodies far up on tot- 
tering walls, and apparently bent on pickaxing 
their very foothold from under themselves. 
Lot 1 and the rest of the lots were carted off as 
old building materials; foot passengers were 
rather inclined to give that portion of the 
Strand a wide berth to avoid the clouds of dust 
and mortar, and the falling bricks that came 
rattling down like hail, and occasionally shot 
over the protecting hoarding on to the pave- 
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ment. One of the houses spared the con- 
tractors some trouble, by rattling down, of 
its own accord, one day, into the Strand: where 
it lay with all its lots merged into a dusty 
heap of ruin. The advertisement contractors 
and bill posters took possession of the hoard- 
ing, and that part of the Strand is still bright 
with the garish colours and violent con- 
trasts dear to the advertising heart. A per- 
fect gallery of sensation pictures has taken 
the place of the magic donkeys in the affections 
of the loafing public. In particular one gorgeous 
work has just been hung, so to speak, and 
by a curious coincidence in the spot erst 
hallowed by the presence of those eccentric 
animals, which is worthy of all praise. A most 
astounding steeple-chase is coming off amidst 
the cheers of an excited multitude. A prodigious 
field of horses is undergoing every kind of 
sporting disaster, possible and impossible, across 
a country of unparalleled stiffness; and the 
jockeys (who seem not to have learnt the 
rudiments of their art), are to be seen every- 
where but in their saddles. One jockey, just 
emerging dripping from a ditch, careless of the 
flight of his steed, is pointing out the beauties 
of the scene to the spectators; with modest 
pride. 

The miserable rookeries were speedily dis- 
mantiled, and their occupants were driven into 


the: already overcrowded neighbourhood of | 
Drury - lane, Short’s - gardens, Charles - street | 


and the like. This is one of our grand:circum- 
locutional principles, which is always to un- 
house the wretched when room is wanted, and 
to take no kind of thought of housing them 
again. One side of Clement’s-inn was re- 
moved, and the chambers on the east side were 
pulled down. Carey-street and Bell-yard each 
lost one side, and soon the area was almost 
clear. Some few houses still remain; among 
them, the mysterious house in the square, the 
centre of a few other crumbling ruins. Close 
to Clement’s-inn still linger a few buildings, 
doomed but not yet destroyed: a miserable 
sight. Some are roofless and gutted; some 
are sections of houses, half pulled down, with 
dirty paper still fluttering from the walls. 
Others, with which the difficulty appears to be 
to keep them standing until their time comes, 
are supported by strong timbers, over which 
their rotten sides bulge in a suggestive and 
alarming fashion. And yet, evem here, in the 
heart of this desolation, a ricketty public-house 
still keeps open; some few houses not so far 
gone as others; are still inhabited. An entliu- 
siastic and enterprising marine store dealer 
still exposes his stock of a bundle of rags, 
half a dozen locks, a pair of scales, and a 
mass of rusty metal. Privileged and secure 
the little barber’s shop at Temple-bar still 
holds its own, and remains untouched. 

The speculative nature of the evidence on 
which the commissioners had formed their 
financial estimate speedily became apparent. 
As is not unusually the case under simi- 
lar circumstances, property on that particular 
spot was found to be remarkable for its in- 
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creasing value, and leases (granted in some 
cases at dates curiously coincident with the 
first suggestion of the Carey-street site), were 
discovered to have risen surprisingly in value 
during the seven years that had passed over 
the heads of the fortunate lessees. Commercial 
enterprise must have been having a ‘“ good 
time of it” north of the Strand and south of 
Carey - street. Everybody must have been 
doing a roaring trade, and the roaring of the 
trade seemed to have all come into being 
in that particular seven years. ‘The com- 
missioners, as we have seen, expressed them- 
selves satisfied that they could buy the site 
and build their law courts, at the compara- 
tively modest outlay of a million and a half. 
The confiding nature of committees and the 
ingenuousness of. witnesses have rarely been 
displayed to better advantage than on this par- 
ticular occasion. The sums paid for the site, 
up to the present moment, very nearly reach a 
total of eight hundred thousand pounds; and 
the commissioners now represent this to be in- 
sufficient, and have recommended an application 
to parliament for an additional grant of seven 
hundred thousand pounds! The buildings will, 
doubtless, more than double the pleasant, 
but fallacious estimate by which the commis- 
sioners were induced to give the certificate re- 
quired by the Act of 1865. It is by no means 
surprising, one would say, that the question of 
the new Law Courts should be once more at- 
tracting a great deal of public attention. 

The commissioners clearly made a terrible 
mistake in their calculations, but as that sort 
of thing is not altogether unknown. in the 
history of committees, there is nothing to be 
done but to grin and bearit. New Law Courts 
in a good position, we must have. If we have 
to pay three millions instead of the smaller 
sum which we had fondly hoped would be all 
that would be required of us, we shall have to 
find the money with as good a grace as pos- 
sible. But now that the question is once more 
presented to us, there is one thing we can do, 
and that is, to take the utmost possible pains 
to find out in what manaer we may get. the best 
value for our expenditure. At present it is not 
possible to deal with the question of the build- 
ings. ‘The first thing to see about is the spot 
where the buildings are to stand; when that is 
satisfactorily settled, then will come the time of 
the architects and art critics. 

Now, what are the special advantages of the 
site that has been acquired, and are they such 
as to satisfy the public that they have got the 
best and most convenient site, not merely for 
the legal profession, but for themselves as well ? 

It would almost seem that the commissioners 
of 1858 must have been influenced in their pre- 
ference of the selected position to the others 
proposed at the same time, simply by the fact 
of the positive disadvantages attaching to its 
rivals being greater than the manifest objec- 
tions toitself. For, it must surely be admitted, 
that considered by itself, and not as deriving an 
illusory and factitious excellence from being 
contrasted with the shortcomings of other places, 
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the disadvantages of the Carey-street site are | 
very much more obvious than its advantages. 
In the first place—and this is a very im- 
portant consideration — the area we have ac- | 
quired for our eight hundred thousand pounds | 
already expended, is ludicrously inadequate to | 
the requirements of the profession and the 
public. Assuming that parliament will vote 
the seven hundred* thousand pounds now pro- | 
posed to be asked for, the ground at the dis- 
posal of the architects would even then be far 
too small for the great end in view. If we 
are to have new Law Courts at all, and if they 
are to cost us the enormous sum to whicn we | 
appear to stand irrevocably committed, let us at | 
any rate have a real Palace of Justice, where 
there shall be full accommodation, and to spare, 
for judges and barristers, jurymen and wit- 
nesses, suitors and public. Let there be 
no stinting of accommodation, no makeshifts, 
no turning of lobbies and passages into dim 
offices and courts :—expedients which have so 
often been forced upon unwilling architects by 
the exigencies of contracted space. Our new 
Law Courts must, in a word, be everything 
that the old Law Courts are not, and the first 
requirement is obviously—plenty of space. 
Our architects must have plenty of room to 
work in; or makeshift work and inferior accom- 
modation become inevitable. 

Light is another very serious requirement. 
The Law Courts, if built on the Carey-street 
site, might as well, except as far as the 
Strand front is concerned, be put down a 
tolerably deep shaft. ‘They would on all other 
sides be entirely surrounded by buildings, and 
on the north-west side the huge bulk of King’s 
College Hospital would effectually overshadow 
that part of the national building. Some 
day, also, no doubt there must come extensive 
rebuilding on the north side of Carey-street ; 
and as the houses that will be erected there 
will most undoubtedly be considerably loftier 
than those which stand there now, the prospect 
of daylight is not encouraging in that quar- 
ter. More westerly again are the pleasant 
shades of Clare Market, Great Queen-street, 
and Drury-lane—not, on the whole, shades 
that one would select, and on that side 
also, therefore, the look-out is but poor. ‘The 
Strand front is, no doubt, good; but the 
drawback of the disturbance caused by the 
noisy and interminable traflic would, there can 
be little doubt, drive the Courts and more im- 
portant offices to more retired parts of the 
building, and consequently away from its better 
lighted portion. 

What about the state of affairs outside the 
buildings ? 

The Strand is one of the most crowded 
thoroughfares in London, and, even now, is—in 
its eastern extremity in particular—totally in- 
adequate for the stream of traffic constantly | 
trying to flow through it. Even the removal 
of the south side of Holywell-street, or indeed 
demolition up to the south side of Wych-street, 
would but imperfectly relieve this great artery. 
For is there not Fleet-street eastward ?—the 
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narrow, inconvenient, often utterly impassable 
Fleet-street ? 

Except the Strand for the west, and Fleet- 
street for the east, the Palace of Justice, Carey- 
street, would be entirely without approaches. 
From the north there is no approach what- 
ever, except Chancery-lane, with its magni- 
ficent outlet into Holborn already as full as 
need be. It is true that the wretched little 
alley in question, not wide enough for two 
vehicles to pass at one time, is se obviously a 
disgrace to the City that its removal cannot be 
much longer deferred, and therefore need not 
be seriously considered in the discussion of this 
question; but, given a proper entrance to 
Chancery-lane from Holborn, the lane itself is 
by no means large enough for the traffic that 
may be expected to flood it on its way to 
Carey-street. From Lincoln’s-inn-fields, which 
itself has no good means of access from Hol- 
born, the approach to Carey-street is by 
villainous little alleys round King’s College 
Hospital ; on the north-west side are the back 
settlements of Clare Market. Southward there 
is literally no approach for vehicles ; the dirty 
and frowsy steps at the bottom of Essex- 
street being distasteful even to pedestrians. 
It is obvious that to utilise the three millions 
spent on the Carey-street site, a large addi- 
tional expense would have to be incurred in 
providing proper approaches to the buildings 
from the north, north-west, and south. And 
even then we dismiss the consideration of all 
the additional traffic attracted by the Law 
Courts from the east and west. It is impossible 
to estimate what money, if the Law Courts take 
the place now designed for them, ought to be 
added to the calculation of their cost, in reckon- 
ing the wearisome delay, the loss of valuable 
time, the annoyance, the general inconvenience, 
and the needless vexation their situation would 
inevitably entail. 

This matter of convenient approach affects 
the legal profession even more than the general 
public; it is of the lastimportance to professional 
men that they should be able easily to reach 
their places of professional resort, and that 
they should be able to caleulate the times of 
their goings and comings with certainty and 
exactness. The new Law Courts are to be 
built chiefly with a view to remedy the incon- 
veniences caused by the separation and remote- 
ness of the old courts, but with the present 
approaches, and with a Strand and Fleet- 
street even more crowded than now—if indeed 
such a state of things can be—almost all the 


| advantages hoped for would disappear, and a 


vast expenditure of the public money would be 
followed by nothing but dissatisfaction and re- 
crimination. 

The Carey-street site, though the best to be 
got when the original selection was made, does 
not meet the requirements of the case, and is 
not satisfactorily adapted to its destination. 

What is the alternative? 

At the time when Sir George Lewis's Com- 
mittee was sitting, Londoners were vaguely 
dreaming of the possibility of rescuing the 
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shores of the Thames from foul mud and abomi- 
nations of all sorts, of embanking the noble 
river, and, by narrowing the channel, and caus- 
ing the stream to flow between granite walls, 
at once to purify it and to beautify the metro- 
polis with handsome quays, that might chal- 
lenge comparison with those of Paris and other 
great continental cities. What such an em- 
bankment would really be like; how much 
land would remain at disposal after providing 
for quays and roads; questions such as these 
had never presented themselves to the public 
mind, Thescheme wasin nubibus. The vague 
prospects of the Embankment at that time 
would have prevented it taking its place in the 
consideration of the question of sites for the 
new Courts, even if there had been any idea 
of its capabilities. But, in 1862 the Embank- 
ment Act was passed, and the work having 
been pushed on with singular vigour and 
rapidity, we now find ourselves in possession 
of, perhaps, the finest river-side work known 
in any age or any country. 

But, besides the Embankment itself, there is 
a very large area of land, partly unoccupied, 
partly occupied by buildings of by no means a 
superior class, lying between Somerset House 
and the Temple, and which must inevitably be 


' turned to some purpose that shall be worthy of 


the magnificence of the great work just accom- 
plished. The buildings along the Embankment 
must be worthy of the Embankmentitself. And 
here seems to be the solution of the question ; 
here seems to be the escape from the difficulties 
and inconveniences of Carey-street. 

The Thames Embankment appears to be the 
place of all others for the Palace of Justice ; 
had the Embankment been planned with that 
view alone, it could not have been more singu- 
larly appropriate for the purpose. Let us see 
how the case stands as between Carey-street 
and the newly proposed site. 

The land already taken north of the Strand 
has cost, as we have seen, eight hundred thou- 
sand pounds; in the event of that site being 
abandoned, the difference in the cost of the 
two sites will simply be the difference between 
what we have spent and what we could get for 
the land we have bought with themoney. ‘The 
estimated cost of the Carey-street site is a 
million and a half; the cost of the Thames 
Embankment and Strand site is estimated at a 
like amount; if it be argued that the latter 
estimate may go as far wrong as the original 
estimate of 1865 as touching the Carey-street 
site, it must be remembered that a large 
portion of the Embankment site is already 
waste land, and that the estimate for the 
buildings to be taken is at least as likely to 
be correct as the estimate of seven hundred 
thousand pounds, for which the commissioners 
now ask to purchase what they consider neces- 
sary for the completion of the Carey-street 
site. The new Courts will probably cost 
about the same amount, wherever they are 
built ; so the only question to. be dealt with 
financially, is, what is likely to be the loss 
on the property already acquired? That this 





would be a formidable amount we do not 
believe. The land is very valuable, and useful 
for many purposes, and it would be greatly 
improved in value if a street were run from 
the Embankment by way of Essex-street, and 
through the land we have bought, to Lincoln’s- 
inn-fields—which again could be brought into 
direct communication with Holborn by a.very 
short additional street. This thoroughfare would 
be publicly useful, and whether it be made 
at present or no, some such plan must very 
shortly be adopted to secure that direct com- 
munication between Holborn, the Strand, and 
the river, which does not exist, and which is 
greatly needed. The question of cost, there- 
fore, need not greatly alarm the most sensitive 
tax-payer. 

The Embankment site contains two acres 
more land than its rival, which is ample 
space for all the accommodation that can 
possibly be required ; with this advantage in 
the matter of space, there are the great and 
important considerations of light, air, and quiet. 
Nowhere overlooked ; situated by the side of a 
great tidal river, affording continually a free 
current of air, and open to the greatest amount 
of light to be found in dingy London; the 
buildings might be made most suitable for all 
the purposes required. The light and air would 
be so plentiful that the innermost parts of the 
building would be cheerful and convenient ; 
the space at the architects’ disposal would 
admit of every court, of every room, of every 
lobby, being built of dimensions sufficient for 
any emergencies. For it must be remembered 
that we are to erect a building to stand for 
centuries, and we should be liberal in providing 
for the possibly increased requirements that 
the augmented trade and wealth of years may 
bring. 

The superiority of the Thames site over 
Carey-street is, however, most overwhelming 
in the matter of approaches. The Embankment 
has free communications in every direction, and 
when the suggested, and necessary, continua- 
tion of Essex-street across Lincoln’s-inn-fields, 
is carried out, can be reached from any portion 
of London with equal ease. The Strand is 
open on the one side, and the road on the 
Embankment on the other. The Embank- 
ment communicates direct with Westminster 
and the south-west in one direction, and 
through the new street from the Mansion 
House, with the City on the other. Visitors 
from the south side of London have only to 
cross Waterloo or Blackfriars Bridge to stand 
on the main thoroughfare. Steamers and the 
railway along the river, would bring passengers 
from all parts of the country to the gates of the 
Courts, and absolutely no extra traffic whatever 
need add to the burdens of Fleet-street and 
Chancery-lane. 

A building erected on the Embankment 
would be surrounded by free air, would be 
seen on all sides, and would well and worthily 
complete the decoration and improvement of 
the river. In Carey-street we should be shut 
in on all sides, except the Strand. In the Em- 
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bankment we have a great opportunity; in 
Carey-street we have a compromise and a 
failure. 

The whole question must be reconsidered in 
the House of Commons, when the money grant 
is asked for. It is to be hoped that, for once, 
a metropolitan improvement will be carefully 
and wisely discussed, and that the right course 
may be adopted. 





THE MYSTERY OF THE MOATED- 
SCHLOSS. 


IN TWO CHAPTERS. CHAPTER I, 


Count ALBRECHT VON RABENSBERG was the 
object of some attention in the winter of 
’44, when he appeared, for the first time, in 
the salons of Vienna. He was the head of 
an old Bohemian family; rich, not much 
past thirty, and handsome. He was, more- 
over, unmarried. Little was known about 
him, except that he had large estates, and 
more than one schloss, where he never 
resided; that his father had died when he 
was very young, and his only sister had 
been drowned, by accident, many years 
before; and that, left without kith or kin, 
since the age of eighteen, he had led a 
wandering life on the face of the globe, 
never remaining for many months in the 
same place. He consorted but little with 
men of his own age, he neither gambled 
nor drank, and he was said to be proof 
against all the attentions of women. Whe- 
ther this was really so or not, such a repu- 
tation was, in itself, enough to pique cu- 
riosity and excite interest in Vienna, where 
feminine intrigue spreads its endless net- 
work among the roots of an aristocratic 
society. Add to this, the stern, sad ex- 
pression of the young man’s handsome 
face, and his reluctance ever to talk about 
himself, and the mystery with which it 
pleased the Viennese world to invest him, 
could no longer be a matter of surprise. 

The world selected a very suitable wife 
for him—a lovely daughter of the princely 
house of L. He scandalously disappointed 
the world, and chose a wife for himself. 
He married a simple burgher’s daughter ; 
and the indignation which this outrage 


upon common decency aroused can only 


be conceived by those who know what the 
pride of “caste” in Vienna is. How could 
his infatuation be accounted for? The girl 
he fixed on was by no means beautiful. 
A sweet, pale face, a slender, graceful 
figure, were all young Magda had to boast of. 
He saw her first in one of the Lust-Gartens 
of the town, and from that moment his in- 
fatuation began. He followed her home; 














he never rested until he had made the good 
citizen’s acquaintance; he called at the 
house daily during holy week, and cn 
Easter Monday he asked Magda to become 
his wife. The girl was almost frightened. 
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It was scarce a fortnight since she had first | 
met the count’s intense and searching gaze | 


bent upon her; since she had been con- 
scious of his following her and her mother 
home; scarce ten days since he first called, 
that cold March morning, when Magda’s 
hands were red from the household wash- 
ing, and she felt ashamed of them, as she 
knitted with downcast eyes, and replied in 
monosyllables to the questions of the deep- 
eyed, melancholy Graf. It had all passed 
like a dream, so fantastic and unreal it 
seemed. She was still a little afraid of him. 
He was very handsome and charming, no 
doubt ; and no young «1aiden could be insen- 
sible to the devotion of such a knight; but 
his gravity and the difference of their rank 
a little oppressed her. She had scarcely 
accustomed herself to his daily visit, scarcely 
felt at ease in his presence, when he startled 
her by laying all he possessed at her feet. 
And with some trembling, some unaccount- 
able misgiving at heart, she faltered “ Yes.” 

The cackling this event caused through- 
out all classes (for high and low were 
equally interested therein) was increased 
by the haste with which the marriage was 
hurried on. Of course, it was said the poor 
young man had been entrapped into it; 
there were hints that he had been made 
drunk ; there were even darker hints thrown 
out, without one shadow of foundation ; but 
these lies had scarcely time to permeate 
society, when the news burst like a bomb 
into the midst of it that the ceremony had 
actually taken place in private, and that 
Count von Rabensberg and his bride had 
left Vienna. 

The count’s conduct was no less strange 
after marriage than it had been before. 
He worshipped his young wife with a pas- 
sionate curiosity, so to speak, which seemed 
allied to some other mysterious feeling, 
deep-seated and unexplained. Now and 
again he would lie at her feet for hours, 
gazing into her eyes, as Hamlet may have 
done into Ophelia’s, with a silent, half- 
sorrowful ecstasy, rising on a sudden, with 
a wild rapture, to cast his arms about her 
and cover her with kisses. By degrees she 
became used to his ways, more at ease 
under his long silences, less startled by his 
sudden passionate outbursts. There were 
times, too, when he would talk with an 
eloquence, the like of which she had never 
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heard, of all that he had seen or read, and | again—why she could not tell. There were 
tell strange tales of adventure with a charm | splendid-looking warriors, but it was not 
which would have won the heart of a less | one of these; gay courtiers, and fair ladies 
willing listener. The sweet German na-| in farthingale and ruff, but none of them 
ture, looking out of those calm blue eyes, | possessed for her the attraction of a portrait 

sw daily closer to his; her happiness ex- | representing a plain woman in the hideous 
panded daily, sending forth stronger shoots | dress in fashion fifty years since. The face 
and tendrils, which clasped themselves | was wholly unlike Albrecht’s, unlike any 
around whatsoever belonged unto her | one Magda remembered; unless indeed— 
“*mann”’—her Albrecht. His word would | but the fancy was absurd! Her own eyes, 
have been her law under any circum- | as the glass told her, were soft, light blue ; 
stances; it became a law of devotion, and | these were grey, and anything but soft; 








not of discipline alone. 


They spent three weeks on the Danube: | 


they visited a large estate of the count’s, 


near Pesth. Then, towards the end of the | 


second month after their marriage, they 
moved to the old mansion of the Rabens- 
bergs at Prague ; worm-eaten, gloomy, un- 
inhabited for years, with rust on its hinges, 


and grass-grown courts, and the sorrow of 


many generations hanging over it like a 
pall. The count was more pre-occupied, 
more strange in his demeanour than usual 
that night. After supper, when the ser- 
vants had left the room, he said suddenly : 

“We shall only be here two nights, 
Magda..... To-morrow I must leave 
thee alone for the day. I go to Schloss 
Rabensberg, which is but a few hours’ 
journey ... . to prepare it for thy recep- 
tion, my darling .. . . and then 

He abruptly broke off: pressed her to 
his bosom, and struggled to cast aside the 
care which had weighed upon his spirits 
all the evening. The young wife was not 
very keen sighted; she soon forgot the 
shadow, in the sunshine, artificial though 
it was; and slept that night the calm sleep 
of a child, unconscious that her husband 
never closed his eyes, but lay and watched 
with a look of intense anxiety, the sweet 
untroubled face beside him. 

He was off by daybreak; and Magda 
wandered about the house feeling a little 
lonely, and dreaming old-world dreams in 
the great desolate room§&, half the day. She 
drew a spinning-wheel from a dusty corner 
in one of the rooms, and set it near a 
window ; bravely resolving to employ her- 
self. It proved a failure; the thread broke 
every minute, and she pushed the wheel 
aside, at last, in despair. She could not sit 
down to her knitting to-day; she wanted 
something to employ her thoughts, and not 
her fingers only. She turned to the pic- 
tures; she examined them all in detail ; they 
were mostly portraits, and among them was 
one which struck her young’ imagination 
forcibly; she came back to it again and 











| passionate intensity was their character- 
istic, and the secret of their rivetting the 
spectator. Those eyes would not let them- 
selves be forgotten ; the only beautiful spot 
in the picture, it was: natural she should 
think and speculate about them; but why 
should they seem to her like the broken, 
confused reflection of her own eyes, given 
back by the troubled waters of a steel-cold 
lake? There was neither name nor date 
affixed to the portrait, and no servant in 
the house knew who the original was. She 
returned to the room twice to look at it; 
andthe memory of it haunted her long after 
the shades of twilight had gathered round ; 
until the clatter of a horse’s hoofs in the 
court-yard roused her to Albrecht’s return. 

He came in looking excited, but worn 
and anxious, and after embracing her ten- 
derly, he almost immediately began thus : 

“We leave this to-morrow morning, my 
dearest Magda. Art thou prepared to 
start ?”’ 

“Gestiy: .... We go to Schloss Ra- 
bensberg? ... . I shall be glad to get out 
of this gloomy house, Albrecht.” 

“Schloss Rabensberg is still gloomier, 
Magda. It is surrounded by a moat, and 
stands in the midst of a wild forest. The 
walls are thick and the windows small... . 
It is not a cheerful residence, my poor 
child.”’ 

“Never mind. I shall get accustomed 
to it, Albrecht. It is the country—and we 
can walk about the woods all day long in 
the sweet summer time; and at night I 
shall not mind the gloom, with thee.” 

“ Ah! Gist is 0"... . Me 
paused ; and then continued with an effort, 
“ Magda, I have to put thy love to a strange 
test. . . Art thou ready to undergo a 
separation from me, for awhile—for my 
sake ?”’ 

“What dost thou mean, Albrecht ?” 


| 


earnestly wish thee to go to Schloss Rabens- 
berg—but alone. Thy stay there 
unless, indeed, I am able to join thee, which 








“That for reasons I cannot explain, I | 
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I pray to Heaven ] I may eventually do... 
will not be one of many days, probably ; 
but while it lasts, we shall not meet.” 

“Oh, Albrecht!” . . . . she began; 





but 


she saw that in his face which stopped her; | 


a look of such intense, suffering anxiety for 
her reply, that the words of entreaty died 
on her lips. He went on. 

“ Perhaps I have no right to ask this of | 
thee, my darling. It is early days to de- 
mand such a sacrifice 





—if . 
She laid her 
shoulder. “Only tell me what good my 


going can do ?” 

“T cannot .... I can only say this. 
There is a fatal spell over my poor old 
house, which ‘I believe thou—and thou 
alone in the world, Magda, canst remove.” 

She opened her blue eyes wide. What 
could he mean? Did he take her for a 
child? But no; his tone was too serious 
for jesting. Some of Hoffman’s wild tales 
recurred to her. Was the place haunted ? 
To her German imagination, brought up to 
regard the relations of the positive with the 
spiritual world as close and constant, nothing 
seemed impossible. But what could he mean 
by saying that she alone could remove the 
fatal spell. 

He felt the little heart palpitate against 
his; and he continued at length in a sor- 
rowful voice, 

“No, my Magda, I see the ordeal is too 
severe. ... We will turn our faces the 
other way, and go far from hence, and begin 
a new life with another people. . . and try 
to forget Schloss Rabensberg !” he added 
bitterly. 

She raised her head. 

“No, I will doit, Albrecht. . . . Forgive 
me, and try and forget my folly. . . it is 
past now. I will do whatever thou biddest 
me, du allerliebster Albrecht !”’ 

She flung her arms about him; and he, 
in return, expressed his gratitude in the 
most impassioned language. All that need 
be recorded here were these words : 

“T shall be near thee, mein schatz, very 
near, and thou shalt know daily tidings of 
me in some sort, though we may not 
meet. .. . Neither may Lottchen accom- 
pany thee; but thou wilt find four old and 
faithful servants in the schloss, one of whom 
will undertake Lottchen’s duties. ... . For 
the rest, my Magda, all the counsel I will 
give thee is never to let the pure and holy 
thoughts which are thy constant com- 
panions give place to superstitious terrors, 
at Schloss Rabensberg. Such thoughts are 
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out all idle Sur. 
Be simple, unsuspicious of evil; trustful 
of the good God; be thyself in short—and 
all will be well with thee !”’ 

The night passed ; and soon after break- 
fast the next morning, they set off on their 
strange and melancholy journey, unaccom- 
| panied by any serv: mt. As Magda de- 
scended the steps of the gloomy old mansion 


| which had seemed to her as little better 


than a prison the day before, she felt almost 
a pang of regret; for here, at least, she and 


little pale face on his | Albrecht had been together, and here no 
| mystery had reigned. 


Those lonely hours 
—the picture which had so fascinated her, 
all was now forgotten; her mind was ab- 
sorbed by one subject alone. 

At the end of halfa day’s journey they 
came to a rugged upland country. Here 
were ravines down which the thread of 
some now shrivelled mountain stream forced 
its way through grey slags, and the prone 
stems of blasted tirs. Here, too, were 
swampy hollows, rank with overgrowth of 
poisonous vegetation, and rising out of them, 
anon, great strips of slaty rock, tumbled 
about, as by a giant’s hand, and crowned 
with the dislocated trunks of trees. It was 
clear that the storms here every winter 
were very violent, and the hand of man 
did nothing to repair the injuries of nature. | 
A more desolate district it was impos- | 
sible to find in the kingdom of Bohemia. 
And it formed an appropriate prelude to | 
the black, silent forest, in the centre of | 
which stood Schloss Rabensberg. Here | 
was no song of bird, nor sound of water ; 
nothing but the utter stillness of moveless 
boughs, in the hot summer evening. The 
road shot like an arrow through the pines, 
whose tall red stems, in a serried’ mass, 
rose to an intolerable height, before they 
stretched forth their sinuous arms, clasping 


| their hard dark fingers so closely as almost 


to shut out the blue face of heaven. Now 
and again there was a cross-road, or narrow 
path losing itself speedily in the red black- 
ness of the pine-trunks; and still the main 
road swerved not, but bore on for upwards 
of an hour, without break or point of light 
on the horizon. 

They had sat silent for a long time, their 
hands in each other’s; their faces, the one 
anxious and excited, the other, repressing 
by an heroic effort any symptom of nervous- 
ness; when Albrecht jumped up, and called 
to the postilion to stop. Magda, leaning 
forward, saw that the wood was at. last 
breaking ; what seemed to be an open space 
lay some few hundred yards before them. 
































i. the forest once again. 
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Albrecht stooped, and drew out a box from 
under the seat of the carriage. He then 
unlocked and took from it, to Magda’s in- 
finite surprise, a queer little hat, and still 
queerer little garment, the like of which 
Magda had never seen, but which she sub- 
sequently learnt had been called in former 
days, “a spencer.’”’ Moreover, there was a 
short and narrow skirt of silk, having an 
absurd little flounce round the bottom, 
such as Magda believed her mother to have 
worn years ago. She asked, with a smile 
of wonder, what all this meant. 

** Thou dear heart !’”’ cried Albrecht, em- 
bracing her, “it means that here we must 
part, and that I beg, as a further favour 
to me, that thou wilt exchange thy pretty 
hat and mantle for these faded old-fashioned 
ones: nay, if it be possible, thy skirt also. 
Do not ask any questions. It is a fancy of 
mine—an absurd fancy, that in the old 
house where all belongs to another date, 
another generation, thou shouldst not seem 
to flout the poor old servants and the 
pictures on the wall, with thy new fangled 
clothes. . . . And now farewell, my beloved 
Be of good 


one! ... God keep thee! 
courage, and Heaven will reward thy 
going !’” 


With that, he kissed her with an energy 
akin to desperation, and leaped from the 
carriage. The tears forced themselves into 
her blue eyes, though she tried to smile as 
she tied on the little old hat, and slipped 
on the spencer. The carriage was then 
rolling on, and she blew him kisses, and 
sent him April smiles through her tears, as 
long as he was in sight. Then when the 
carriage turned sharply to the left, and she 
could no longer see him, the sun went in, 
and the shower was heavy. The poor child 
felt that she was now, indeed, alone. A 
moment afterwards the carriage drew up on 
the edge of a small square lake, in the 
centre of which, without an inch of earth to 
spare on any side, rose an equally square 
grey stone building with a high red-tiled 
roof, and innumerable towers, turrets, and 
pinnacles, breaking the sky line. Through 
the moat—for such the lake was termed— 
a stream flowed constantly, born among 
the hills, and growing in its passage 
through the forest, till it had been widened 
and deepened by the hand of man into this 
broad basin, and was tien suffered to es- 

cape, a dwindled rivulet, and hide itself in 
Looking down from 
windows of the schloss, one saw to the 











swayed to and fro with the current, and | 


the great brown shadow of a fish darted, 
ever and anon, athwart the mystery of 
tangled rushes; and carrying the eye on to- 
wards the bank, one caught moreover a con- 
fused outline of crawling animal life, where- 
with the black ooze teemed. 
looking down into a human heart (if such 
a thing could be), and watching its net- 
work of multifarious miseries and desires, 


drifted by the secret currents of passion— | 
the swift thought darting across it—the | 
crawling meanness lurking in the impurity | 


of its muddy places. 


A long-disused portcullis showed that | 


that there had once been a‘ drawbridge : 
but a narrow one, for foot-paspengers only, 
had supplanted it, some time in the preced- 


ing century, and had already‘acquired a | 


respectable air of antiquity. 


Two old men, in liveries of a Strangely | 


old-fashioned make, were standing:on the 
bridge. They were evidently waiting for 
Magda, and as the caléche drew up, they 
let down the steps, and handed her out. 
The postilion had received his orders, no 
doubt, beforehand. The grey-headed men 
had no sooner lightened the carriage of its 
human freight, and cut the cord of the 
valises that hung behind, than, without a 
word, he turned his horses’ heads, and drove 
off into the forest by the way he had come. 
To poor Magda, it seemed as if the last link 
that held her to the dear outer world—that 
held her to her Albrecht, was now severed. 
She looked up at the stern unfriendly build- 


ing and down at its black shadow in the | 


moat, and she shuddered as she passed 
under the iron teeth of its portcullis, and 
heard the gate locked behind her. She 
found herself in a low stone hall, the groined 
roof of which rested on arches. At the 
further end was a winding stair, which led 
to the dwelling-rooms. 


A woman, past middle-age, stood ex- | 


pectant in the middle of the hall, and came 


forward to kiss Magda’s hand, after the | 


old German custom, as her new mistress 
entered. But though there was no want of 


alacrity shown in rendering this conven- | 
tional act of respect—as there was no want | 
of alacrity, indeed, .in anything the woman | 
did—nothing of pleasure was evinced. One | 


might have thought that the greeting a 
pretty young creature to that grim old 
place, tenanted hitherto only by grim old 
servants, might have brought some spark of 
cordiality into their eyes—which foreign 
servants are not afraid to let light up their 
faces. But it was not so here. The old 
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men looked grave—grave and rather sad, 
it seemed to Magda. The woman looked 
stern, keen, and resolute. In spite of her 
years, she was evidently still strong, and 
unusually active. Her eye was quick and 
bright; her walk, and all her movements, 
betokened decision and promptitude. She 
was dressed in black stuff, and her grey 
hair was put back under a black cap; no 
speck of white relieved the general mourn- 
fulness of her aspect. 

Magda tried to smile, and say something 
gracious to the old woman. She was per- 
fectly respectful in her reply, but as hard 
as nails; the swift eye was raised, and the 
tight-shut lips unclosed, just so much as 
was absolutely necessary, no more; then 
she pounced upon shawls and cloaks as an 
eagle might swoop upon his prey, and led 
Magda up-stairs, without further ado, the 
two old men following with the valises. The 
geography of the schloss was less intricate 
than that of most old buildings. At the 
top of the stairs ran a long passage, which 
turned and twisted, it is true, and from 
which sundry other flights of ‘stairs de- 
bouched, to the bewilderment of a stranger 
who was not closely observant. But at the 
end of this passage was a door, which the 
woman unlocked from a bunch of keys 
hanging at her side; and after this all was 
simple enough. A short flight of steps led 
into one of the many towers which Magda 
had seen from the bridge. This tower 
—that portion of it, at least, into which 
Magda was now taken—contained two 
good-sized rooms, one over the other, a 
winding stair communicating. The lower 
room was oak panelled, and in it were an 
old piano, a harp, a few direfully bad prints 
of the House of Hapsburg, in the beginning 
of this century, and one of the Retreat 
from Moscow. Klopstock’s Messiah and 
an odd volume or two of Lessing were upon 
one table, together with a very faded work- 
basket, und an old Spa-box, with the Allée 
des Soupirs (in which the trees looked like 
tufts of blue-green feathers upon hairpins), 
much defaced by time, upon its lid. Upon 
the other table a cloth, with preparations 
for supper, was laid. It was the only thing 
in that strange room, where all seemed to 
have remained forgotten and untouched for 
the last twenty years, that spoke a living 
language—the same, unchanged by fashion, 
wherein our fathers made ready to eat. 
A substantial pie, some slices of raw ham, 
and a carp from the moat stewed in red 
wine, would, from all time, have seemed 
an excellent German supper. But Magda 





felt in no wise disposed to do it justice. 
She asked to see her bedroom, and the old 
woman led her up-stairs to the correspond- 
ing chamber above, the only difference in 


the shape of the two being that this latter || 


had a wide oriel window overhanging 
the moat—an excrescence supported by a 
corbel, like the ‘‘Parson’s Window” at 
Nuremberg. 

The room was hung with old Flem sh 


tapestry; a quaint stove of green delf | 


= 


| 
| 





| 


towered up in one corner, a dressing-table | 


and tarnished mirror in another. The bed, 
which was like a black box with the lid 
turned back, disclosing a yellow eider- 
down quilt, discouraged, rather than in- 
vited, the weary to lie down and take their 
rest. It was raised on a single step, a dais, 
and stood at right-angles between the door 
and window. The back, which I have com- 
pared to the lid of the box, was of solid 
black gak, carved with grotesque figures ; 
there were curtains at the head, and none 
at the feet; but a board rose up, like the 
stone at the foot of a grave, with the 
date “1600” carved thereon. Upon a nail 
at the head of the bed hung a crown of 
immortelles, and the name “ Louise,”’ fash- 
ioned out of the same flowers, after the 
German manner. The flowers were brown 
with age, and many of them had dropped ; 
similar chaplets, blown and beaten with 
the rain and wind, Magda had seen on 
every headstone in the graveyard where 
her mother lay. 

“Whose name is that? Who was 
Louise ?”’ she asked of a_ second old 
woman, less active than the first, who 
now appeared, proffering her services as 
kammerjungfer, while the other left the 
room. 

“Tt was the gracious young lady,” re- 
plied the old servant, dropping her voice 
till it ended in a low sigh. Magda felt 
more drawn towards her by that touch of 
feminine softness, less afraid to question 
her than her falcon-eyed predecessor. 

“And when did she die?” continued 
Magda. 

“Twenty-one years ago,”’ whispered the 
old woman, glancing round. “But, may 
it please the gracious lady, it is forbidden 
to speak on the subject.” 

* Why ?” said Magda, grown almost bold 
by her curiosity, and by her confidence in 
the kindly wrinkled face before her. “ Who 
forbids you ?” 

“Tt is forbidden,” she repeated. ‘‘ The 
gracious lady does not know...” She 
glanced round once more, and shook her 
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head—a more effective close to her sentence 
than any spoken words. 

“What is your name?” asked Magda, 
after a pause, during which her heart 
seemed to stand still. ‘‘ And whereabouts 
do you sleep? Is it anywhere near 
me ?” 

“My name is Bettine....I1 sleep a 
long way off, in another tower. But 
Hanne sleeps close at hand to the gracious 
lady. She is the head. All the gracious 
lady’s orders must be given to her. I am 
but the second. ...1 was kammermiad- 
chen to the Fraulein Louise, and so I have 
remained here.”’ 

Magda went to the window and looked 
out. Twilight was slowly creeping up over 
the black wood in front of her; the frogs 
were croaking on the edges of the moat 
below ; there was no song of birds, no brisk 
barking of dogs, or lowing of cattle; no 
cheerful sound of other living thing. The 
stillness, broken only by that horrible hoarse 
music, was almost unbearable. She said to 
her attendant : 

“Ts it always like this? Is there never 
any noise? Does no one ever come 
here P”’ 

Bettine shook her head for all reply. 


‘drowned twenty years ago. 





Then Magda descended the turret again 
slowly, and returned to the parlour. One 
of the white-haired men was waiting to | 
serve her at supper, and so she sat down, | 
and made a semblance of eating. When | 
this ceremony had been gone through, the 
night was fast closing in; the shadows 
deepened in the corners of the old room; 
a purple bar widened and spread over the | 
gold floor of Heaven. Perhaps it was then | 
that the young Griifin felt her loneliness | 
to the full for the first time. She opened | 
the old piano; she passed her fingers over | 
the loose, yellow notes of the hand-board. 
What dreamy old waltzes it had’ known in | 
times when that dance was not the mad | 
whirl it has now become, but a slow, | 
swimming measure! What Lindlers and 
wild Bohemian tunes, which had now 
passed away into the realm of things for- 
gotten! No doubt the hands that once 
loved to wander over those notes were long 
since still. Had it the gift of speech, how 
much that old piano could tell her ! 

She turned to the table, and opened one | 
of the books. 

LovISE VON RABENSBERG, 
1822, 
Andenken ihrer geliebten mutter, | 


Was written in faded ink. Who was this 











Louise, of whom everything here seemed 
to speak? No doubt, that elder sister of 
Albrecht’s whom he had never named, but 
of whom Magda had heard as having been 
Why was 
Bettine forbidden to speak of her? 
What was the mystery concerning this 
dead daughter of the house of Rabensberg ? 
And was it connected in any way with that 
“fatal spell”’ Albrecht had spoken of? His 
words had been incomprehensible to her at 
the time; she racked her brain in trying 
now to determine what definite construc- 
tion they would bear; and, above all, in 
trying to find an answer to that question 
of far closer personal interest, What was 
the meaning of her being sent here? 
How could it be given to the humble 
burgher’s daughter to remove any mys- 
terious shadow that hung over the proud 
old family ? 

She had once read that to the pure and 
holy in heart the spiritual world has no 
terrors; that the weapons of the powers of 
darkness fall harmless before the innocence 
of a little child. Could it be that because 
Albrecht had called her “ good,’ because 
he believed her to be thus pure and spot- 
less at heart, that he had sent her here to 
drive out by her presence the dark spirit 
that hovered over his house ? 

Alas! alas! if so, she much feared the 
test would fail. How many sins did not her 
conscience reproach her with! How often 


| had she been slothful over the house work 


at home, and negligent of the washing! 
How much more had she thought of look- 
ing neat and pretty when she went to 
mass, than of the holy service! How re- 
luctant to confess these very sins to Father 
Paulus, when she had found herself be- 
hind the grating in the Ludwig’s Kirche! 
Alas ! if it depended on an immaculate con- 


| science ! 


A clock in one of the towers struek nine. 
The servants brought in, with much pomp 
and ceremony, two massive silver candle- 
sticks, which they lighted, and then de- 
parted. The gloom was only more oppres- 
sive than before; an island of pale yellow 
light was diffused just round the candles, 
and an impenetrable darkness swallowed 
up the rest of the room. Magda shivered, 
and went to the window. The moon had 
risen, and was pouring a flood of silver 
upon the little bridge, and the trembling 
reeds and sedges on the bank, and driving 
back reflections, like knives, into the heart 
of the steel-blue moat, and waking into a 
mystery of splendour the crests and shafts 
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of the fir forest yonder. It was a pleasanter 
scene than that ghostly parlour, and Magda 
felt an irrepressible longing to go forth 
into the moonlight; to stand, but for five 
minutes, on that bridge under the clear vault 
of Heaven, to be so much nearer to Al- 
brecht for a little space, before going to 
her bed—for in this room she felt 1t would 
make her too nervous to sit up any longer. 
She touched a hand-bell, and Hanne en- 
tered. 

“CanI”. . . faltered the young Griifin, 
annoyed to find her summons thus an- 
swered. ... “Can I step out upon the 
bridge for a few minutes? Can the casitle- 
gate be unlocked ?”’ 

For a second it seemed as if Hanne hesi- 
tated. 

“The gracious lady’s commands shall 
be obeyed.” 

She left the room, and a minute or two 
afterwards Bettine brought in the queer old 
hat and spencer. 

“IT want nothing,” she said; but she 
threw the spencer over her arm; “it is so 
warm. Come with me, Bettine;’” and, 
passing through the unlocked door of the 
tower, they traversed the long passage, and 
descended to the hall. The gate had been 
unbarred by the old servants, who stood 
one on each side of it, rigidly erect, as their 
young mistress passed out. 

It was as though a great weight were 
lifted from her head when she felt the 
warm night wind blow upon her face, and 
the myriad stars of Heaven above her, 
instead of the low-beamed roof and worm- 
eaten panels of that oppressive room. She 
stood, flooded in moonlight, upon the 
bridge, and, leaning over the parapet, 
looked down at the stars in the water, and 
up at the schloss, on which the moon fell 
slantways. She could examine its exterior 
now more leisurely. There was her tower, 
with its low parlour window below, and 
the wide-mouthed oriel above, casting a 
sharp projection of black shade upon the 
building. Her eye wandered over the 
many other windows of the schloss, no two 
of the same size, or at the same level, but 
set irregularly over the face of the building 
at uncertain intervals. 

One of them, and one alone, stood open; 
and even now, as Magda looked, a strange 
thing came to pass. 

The fancy seized her that she caught 
sight of a white face at this window, staring 
down at her with eyes that glittered in the 
moonlight. 

It was a delusion, no doubt. 








There was | 








a thin white curtain at this window, which 
the night breeze fluttered now and again. 
And, more than this, Hanne’s hard grey- 
haired head appeared, unmistakeable in the 
clear moonlight, a moment later. To 
either of these causes it was possible to 
refer the strange impression produced on 
Magda; and then the excited state of her 
nerves rendered her singularly susceptible 
to such a fancy as this. 

While she argued thus with herself, the 
spencer, which had been gradually slipping 
from her arm, fell on the parapet, its black 
arms flying in the breeze, and dropped 
into the water with a heavy splash. Bet- 
tine gave a little ery, but it was echoed by 
one louder and shriller, and this certainly 
same from the open window. 

“What was that?” said Magda, star- 
tled. 

Bettine made as though she heard not, 
but began calling lustily to one of the men 
to bring a boat-hook, and fish up the gra- 
cious lady’s mantle. 

“Did you not hear a very peculiar sharp 
ery?” asked Magda, again. ‘“ Who could 
it be >—not Hanne P”’ 

“Yes, begging the Frau Griifin’s pardon 
—that is the Hanne’s room no doubt 
it was the Hanne’s voice . it is some- 
what shrill, by times.” 

The face was turned away, and it seemed 
to Magda that she spoke with a certain 
hesitation; but these were her words, and 


she added nothing to them, busying herself 


thenceforward with the recovery of the 
garment, which had been carried by the 
current half way round the moat. Magda 
felt by no means satisfied or reassured. 
There, at the window, was the stern grey 
face of Hanne, watching her, she knew; it 
seemed difficult to believe that so self-con- 
tained a woman should have yielded to the 
weakness of screaming! The young griifin 
turned away with a shudder, she scarce 
knew why, and walked slowly to the fur- 
ther end of the bridge. And here her eye 
was attracted by something white on the 
furthest stone of the parapet, upon which 
the moonlight fell. She stooped; it was a 
piece of paper, on which some pebbles had 
been placed, to prevent the wind’s carrying 
it away. She took it up, and read easily, 
in the clear moonlight, these words : 


my sake. Re- 


“a ™ 


“ Be of good courage, for 
member, I am near you. 


There came a rush of blood to the poor 
chilled heart; it was as though new life 
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were infused into her veins. She pressed 
the paper to her lips, and murmured : 

“Du lieber Himmel!. . . ‘ For his sake,’ 
whate’er betide, I will not flinch from it.”’ 





THE PARIS FISH MARKETS. 





AwonG the benefits that inland towns derive 
from railways, not the least striking is the re- 
gular supply of fresh sea-fish from the coasts ; 
and such cities as Vienna, Berlin, and Paris, 
may thank the Iron Horse for many a dainty 
dish. By means of diligences and mail-coaches 
Paris could draw but a limited supply of 
sea-fish even from the nearest ports on the 
Normandy coast; and it was only when the 
temperature was exceptionably favourable that 
any could be sent up to the capital from the 
Mediterranean and western shores. Yet, not- 
withstanding the difficulties arising from the 
state of the weather and the mode of transport, 
the Paris markets had for many years been re- 
gularly supplied with sea-fish from the northern 
coast by means of a system of cartage, com- 
prising no less than three thousand two hundred 
and ninety-two carts, and organised by the 
fishing interest; and also to some extent from 
the vicinity of Havre and the Calvados coast. 
The diligences, at that time, also occasionally 
brought up fish from the Mediterranean ports ; 
and during the year 1836, the total supply that 
reached the capital by these different modes of 
conveyance was three million three hundred and 
sixty-one thousand kilogrammes, or about three 
thousand three hundred and sixty tons. The 
quantity which now reaches Paris every year 
is about three times as large, yet prices in- 
stead of falling, as one would naturally suppose, 
have maintained themselves, owing probably 
to the immense increase of inland territory to 
be supplied by the fisheries, and to the latter 
having unfortunately failed to develop them- 
selves in the same proportions as the consump- 
tion, 

The arrival at the Paris Halles Centrales of 
the great caravan of railway trucks, bearing 
the produce of the nets and dredges of the 
whole littoral of France, is the signal for the 
commencement of a busy and curious scene. 
The bustle commences about six in the morn- 
ing, when that portion of those gigantic glass 
and iron buildings which is devoted to the sale 
of fish, is invaded by a crowd of industrious 
blue blouses, with here and there a cocked 
hat, before which dreaded emblem of authority 
the skulking “‘ voyous” and homeless wretches 
quickly abandon their hiding places, and dis- 
perse once more through the purlieus of the 
city, or remain hanging about the gates on the 
look out for a job. The waggons are quickly 
unloaded, and as the different lots are handed 
across the pavement expectation is rife, to see 
what prospect there may be of a good day’s 
market ; for, although the improved means of 
transport are of immense benefit to all con- 
cerned in this line of business, “ first catch 
your hare” is still the rule, and the market is 





as dependent as ever upon the fishermen and 
the sea. The baskets, each of which bears the 
owner’s name and the address of his salesman, 
are, immediately on delivery, deposited on their 
proper heaps by the porters, so that the sales- 
man, by the aid of the way bills, which are 
handed in by the carman, can at once note the 
magnitude of the consignment for which he 
has become responsible. The sales are carried 
on by public auction ; and the different lots are 
disposed of with the greatest celerity. To be 
first in the field is of course a great considera- 
tion, for only a limited quantity of goods can 
be offered for sale at a time; and fish, unlike 
most other articles, diminishes in value as the 
hour of the day advances. To avoid prejudice 
to the seller’s interests, the dealers had long 
agreed to put up for sale, lots composed of 
parcels taken from every van in attendance. 
In this way one would have thought that the 
advantages or losses attendant upon late or 
early sale would be effectually equalised. But 
the commercial spirit is an ingenious thing. 
To obtain the full benefit of this arrangement 
some of the sellers, instead of allowing their 
fish to be forwarded from the station in the 
large railway trucks, brought it down to the 
market in several small carts, so that each 
vehicle might occupy a place in the rank, and 
furnish its quota to every sale as if it belonged 
to a separate owner. This little manceuvre 
was known as “le coupage,” and to such an 
extent did the abuse spread that a police 
regulation was issued quite recently, decreeing 
that priority of arrival should be established as 
the title to priority of sale. In 1859, eleven 
thousand four hundred and seventy tons of fish 
were brought to the Halles in sixteen thousand 
and forty-two carts ; in 1863, fourteen thousand 
four hundred and thirty tons occupied fifty-two 
thousand two hundred and eighty carts; and 
in 1866, thirteen thousand nine hundred and 
forty-three tons were brought on no less than 
seventy-eight thousand six hundred and four 
vehicles—under four hundredweight to each. 
As soon as the fish is unpacked it is placed 
on large flat baskets, and is laid out in the 
various divisions, in the outskirts of the 
market, appropriated to the different sales- 
men. This work is done by the ‘“ verseurs,” 
and requires a considerable amount of skill, for 
not only must the different species be grouped 
together, but the lots must be as nearly as 
possible of the same size, and the fish presented 
to the eye in its most favourable aspect, with- 
out, however, any attempt being made to 
conceal any flaw. The ‘ verseurs” pass the 
fish to the criers, who are thirty-four in number, 
and whose duty it is to announce the goods as 
they are brought up for sale, to receive the 
bids, and to report the names of the purchasers 
to the auctioneer’s clerk. Notwithstanding 
the uproar, the shouts, and the highly-spiced 
chaff which everywhere seems to be necessary 
to the proper disposal of fish, everything pro- 
ceeds in the most perfect order, and the baskets 
appear and disappear with the greatest rapidity. 
Whenever any extraordinary specimen comes 
to hand, such as a gigantic salmon, or a 
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sturgeon of inordinate growth, men are sent 
round the building to announce the event at 
the highest pitch of their voices. This brings 
together the fishmongers and the ‘‘ marchands 
de primeurs,” whose hobby it is to display an 
occasional marvel on their marble slabs; and 
the competition is often as warm and prolonged 
as when an “old master” falls under the 
hammer at the Hotel Drouot, in the presence 
of the representatives of almost every picture- 
gallery in Europe. 

The authorities are much more strict in Paris 
in seizing all sorts of damaged provisions than 
we are in England ; and indeed the Frenchman, 
when he becomes an official, takes a character- 
istic delight in carrying out his instructions to 
the letter. He is most punctilious where he can 
be most tormenting, and a market inspector is 
as zealous in seizing bad fish as a sergent de 
ville is in locking up beggars and vagabonds. 

The fresh-water fish are sold under the same 
roof, those from the Port St. Paul being pre- 
served alive. ‘The fish are conveyed to market 
in large wooden tanks full of water, and on 
their arrival are transferred to stone troughs, 
where a current is kept up, which speedily 
refreshes them, and renders them brisk and 
lively. 

In 1867, eighteen thousand two hundred and 
eighty-three tons of salt fish and sixteen hun- 
dred and twenty-six tons of fresh fetched, the 
one sixteen millions four hundred and forty-one 
thousand francs, and the other one million nine 
hundred and twenty-five thousand nine hundred 
francs. Of these supplies, three thousand six 
hundred and thirteen tons of sea and one thou- 
sand and ten tons of fresh-water fish came from 
abroad. A great proportion of the latter came 
from Holland, Prussia, Switzerland, and Italy ; 
while Belgium and England supplied most of the 
former. More than fifty-two per cent of the 
mussels eaten in Paris come from Belgium. 

Pavillon number nine, the section of the 
Halles Centrales devoted to fish, has become 
much too confined for the requirements of the 
trade ; and as soon as the fine pile of sheds in 
course of construction, is completed, a much 
larger space will be at the disposal of the fish 
department. The fresh-water fish and the 
oysters will then occupy the space at present 
allotted to poultry and game. Oysters, some- 
how, do not sell well at the Halles, where they 
have only been installed since the suppression 
of their old market in the rue Montorgeuil. 
The oyster trade is a distinct business; it has 
its own customs and traditions, and refuses to 
depart from them in spite of the reforming 
efforts of the authorities. The oyster fishery, 
according to the French law, commences on 
the first of September and closes at the end 
of April. Before sailing for the banks, the 
dredgers fix the price at which the oysters are 
to be delivered with the agents of the Paris 
salesman, and the contract is binding during 
the whole season, whether the take be great or 
small. Whether these again fix the price with 
the large consumers we are unaware, but the 
chief restaurateurs of Paris have their annual 
meeting, at which they in their turn fix the 





price at which oysters are to figure on the 
‘“‘carte’’ for the next twelve months. The 
price paid by the salesmen, as is shown by the 
following statistics, increases every year. In 
1840, the thousand was worth twelve francs; 
in 1850, sixteen and a half frances; in 1860, 
twenty-six francs; and in 1867 as much as 
forty francs. ‘The dearth of oysters on the 
banks is not the sole cause of this in- 
crease in value. Here, again, the railways 
have produced a revolution, and London 
and Paris find competitors in Berlin, St. 
Petersburg, and Moscow for the Essex 
natives, and the green oysters of Arcachon. 
Last year Paris consumed as many as twenty- 
six million seven hundred and fifty thousand 
seven hundred and fifty-five oysters, of which 
the greater portion came from Courseulles and 
Saint Waast. The celebrated Ostend oysters, 
or rather the Essex natives barrelled there, only 
reached the figure of nine hundred and thirteen 
thousand, and those from Marennes merely 
four thousand two hundred and fifty, owing to 
the great scarcity. 





FATAL ZERO. 
A DIARY KEPT AT HOMBURG : A SHORT SERIAL STORY. 
CHAPTER XIV.—Continued. 

MipnicutT.—Surely there must be demons 
in the air. And yet I return here quite 
calm, in no fury. They drove me to it. 1 felt 
them holding my hand, forcing it to my 
pocket. After twenty had gone, not she 
opposite—no, nor all the clergy and bishops 
in the world, with their smooth platitudes 
—would have stopped me. Oh! don’t let 
me think of it! Don’t—don’t! Let me 
goout—go anywhere! Oh, Heaven! Sixty 
—sixty pieces gone! WasImad? DidI 
know what I was doing ? 

O for this monster, that enters into the 
soul of a man, and makes him forget all, 
every restraint in the sense of this suc- 
cession of defeats! Here is the devilish, 
the demoniac part of the whole—the per- 
versity with which defeat clings to yon, 
do what you will. Was it not an artful, 
cruel, and monstrous device of the arch 
enemy to have selected that precise mo- 
ment when I had begun, to make this turn 
against me? O Heaven! to think that I 
should be sitting with only a few scraps 
of silver in my pocket, and sixty golden 
pieces flung away in this blind, wicked, 
sinful fashion—sixty precious pieces, that 
I might have sent home! O vile, miserable, 
weak, abandoned, contemptible wretch, 
where are your prayers, your complacent 
superiority and scruples! And O, greatest 
villany of all, that I should not be dwell- 
ing on the piece of news now before me, in 
her gentle, trembling writing ! 

“‘T have sad news for you, dearest, which 
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I have been concealing, in the hope that it 
might turn to better. Our little Dora has 
been ill, oh, so cruelly ill! I thought she 
would have been taken from us. But God 
is so good: I believe chiefly because you 
are good and self-denying, and He would 
not afflict you. But she is out of danger, 
and will be well soon. I must tell you all 
we had to do to save her. The doctor 
here said we must get Baxter, our doctor, 
from Birmingham, as he would not be an- 
swerable; and the two visits and consulta- 
tions came to near fifty pounds. And, 
O dearest, I was obliged to take up that 
money we had kept for the rent. So, 
what we are to do I know not. But where 
the life of our darling is at stake, I would 
beg and go to jail, and do anything. Be- 
sides, I know you are so clever, and can 
make such friends, you will find money 
somehow. But God will bless you for your 
self-denial in the midst of sin. You have 
walked through the fire, like the great 
Three of scripture, and have not been 
harmed. Lamindeed proud ofyou! That 
will stand you in grace and salvation 

Yes, that is all very fine. ‘‘ God bless 


my self-denial !” How easy it is to bring in 
these fine pious words; it becomes almost 


a conventional shape of cant. She is good 
and well brought up, and all that; but I 
would like to see the most pious of them 
all exposed as I have been, so cruelly, mi- 
serably, and vilely tried. Why their faith 
and piety would all parch up like a bit of 
paper before the fire. It is easy to preach 
far away in a dull, god-speed village, 
where you are not worth bemg tempted. 
['d like to hear our smooth Bulmer and 
our smug bishop, with his oily phrases. 
O it is easy for them ! 

For this is all the regular jargon which 
she has picked up from The poorest 
creature among us is able to preach and 
advise, and poimt out the right way; and 
there is no such agreeable pastime or one 
that so ministers to the vanity of wretched 
human nature. A broken down jail bird, 
in jail, will find a satisfaction in giving his 
advice and experience. Above all, what a 
satisfaction in being able to say “J told you 
so!’ “Iwarned you!” “TI foresaw all this !” 
I believe that to be the most exquisite mor- 
sel for the envious crew; and it means at 
the bottom, “and I am delighted that I was 
proved to be right!’’ They would not 
sacrifice the triumph of that, to save you. 

O, what platitudes I am talking! what 
useless rubbish I am picking up! what use 
can it be to me now? And I do not mean 
this, Heaven knows, to her—no, no, no, a 
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thousand times no. She that did so much 


for me, that stood by me, at that critical | 


time, when every influence was brought to 
bear—relations, friends. That I should 


have breathed a thought, a word, against || 


my sweet divinity! O, “angels are painted 
fair to look like you!” But can a tried, 
harassed, persecuted man like me be held 
accountable for every fretful thought? I 


have not yet finished her dear letter, it shall | 


soothe me. 

“You may call me anything you please, 
invent any names for me. O, I shall ex- 
pect one of the ‘Blue letters,’ as I call 
them. I know the next will bring me good 
news, good news that you are starting. 
And O, I do grieve that 1 am obliged to tell 
you anything that will distress you; but 
what can I do? 
will rush to the tables now, and sacrifice 


his principles to get this money for you, if || 


he has not done so already, and lost heavily.’ 
At this I could not help making him an in- 
dignant speech, that I knew you too well. 
In fact I said you would die sooner than 
move a hair’s breadth towards what you 
believe to be wrong. And that is my firm 
belief, dearest. He only laughed, and said 
good-humouredly ‘we would see.’ After 
all he means well. Later came in Mr. 
Bulmer, the clergyman, who asked a great 
deal about you; and said he would give 
anything if you were home again out of that 
fearful place. No one knew the danger of 
it. ThenI did a wrong thing I know, for 
which you will be angry with me; but I 
could not resist taking out your diary and 
reading him a little extract, especially your 
magnificent denunciation of the horrors of 
that gambling. I read as well as I could, and 
I could see that he was a little jealous. I 
know he did not like you at that time, and 
he. was on the side of my relations, and he 
showed his old feeling by saying that it 
was all very fine, very elegant, no doubt ; 
but that the instant you returned he would 
put a simple question to you, ‘Had you 
ever put down a sixpence ?”” 

What folly, how childish ! ahvays making 
me ridiculous, hawking me about in this 
way! These women’s tongues know no 
discretion, babbling and chattering to every- 
one. What business has he with me. 
He’ll put his question, will he? What 
answer will he get, does he fancy? “My 
good and reverend sir, pray attend to your 
own concerns. What was the instance of 
that horse which you sold to Mr. -———? 
Was that a bit of sharp practice or not ?” 
A fine pass I am reduced to—everybody 
thinks they can lecture me. What right has 
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he or any dla, 
name? Suppose I did put down some money, 
it is my own concern, and that of my own 
too scrupulous conscience. Suppose [ did 
lose even. That is my business—distinctly 
mine, and no one else’s. I shall have to bear 
the consequences. ... . O, Heaven, there 
it is—consequences! I must begin again. 

I can think of this no more. O my lost 
gold, my precious money, that those rob- 
bers have stripped me of! The vile, schem- 
ing miscreants, that fatten and thrive on 
the poor. O what shall I do—what is 
to become of me! And what stupid folly 
to abandon my only safeguard, the system 
I was preaching of to others! What 
madness! If I had only stopped when 
I had begun to lose, and then waited for a 
new opening. But they shall give it to 
me all back, every coin of it, and with 
interest ! 

CHAPTER XV. 

Tuurspay.—I never slept till four this 
morning. I had the hum of that cursed 
wheel in my ears. Was there ever man so 
cruelly persecuted, or made to fight the 
battle of life so pitilessly ? Icome here for 


a little holiday, which I have not had for 
years, and to pick up some wretched scraps 


of health; and when I succeed a little, I 
find my house struck with affliction, and all 
my means melting away. That child—and 
Dora’s piteous, foolish letter! But what do 
I say—she is left to me. Wicked tongue 
that should be cropped out! Am I not un- 
grateful, brutishly ungrateful, when she 
remains to me! After all, I have some- 
thing to be thankful for, deeply thankful 
for. And a few napoleons loss is not such 
acrime. Wiser and holier men have lost 
thousands. No, it isnotthat. ‘Cursed !” 
Oh, what words it has taught me! Well, 
accursed—there ! that is more decent. It 
is very fine for a sick, worried, badgered 
soul to be picking his words. I leave that 
to the complacently virtuous at home, who 
have nothing to trouble them, and are never 
tried, and can pray smoothly on a soft has- 
sock. I should like to see these smug 
pharisees with bills pouring in, they going 
home without a. farthing to meet the ‘bills, 
and a small bag with a hundred pounds in 
gold, forgotten by some one on the railway 
cushion beside them. Not notes which can 
be stopped or identified. There is the test to 
put these holy men to. Try a starving curate 
with it, and insure him against detection. 
Another letter lying on the table which 
I had passed over. Why do they perse- 
cute me in this way with their long screeds! 
Yet I know the hand—Maxwell’ s—yes. 
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call en Ber nard, or any What does he say? More of his. nial hand 


work—his stabbing in the dark; but I 
warn them to take care, for there is a point 
when the baited soul will turn. 


“ Str,—The directors of this bank have 
learned with surprise that a responsible 
officer of theirs, entrusted with a serious 
mission, has become actually notorious for 
his assiduous attendance at the gambling 
tables of the place you are now in. When 
there is considered the extraordinary delay 
in remitting the large sum of money which 
was to have been lodged at this bank to 
Mr. Bernard’s credit, very grave and serious 
suspicions arise as to your behaviour. 
I am instructed therefore to request you 
will cease to bring any fresh scandals on 
the untarnished name of the house, and at 
once return. The stories that have reached 
them, would almost justify them in imme- 
diate dismissal; but they forbear further 
action, until it be seen whether you can 
offer any explanation.” 


Return ! 
money? Sixty pounds! 
return home and face bailiffs. 
last time he could give 
that, on another occasion, I must be punc- 
tual. I could no more make out sixty 
pounds than I could fly. I had better go 
home at once and face them all. It will 
be over the sooner. As for any good I have 
gained by coming to this place, it is all 
gone now by this worry and affliction. My 


why it will be to 








But whither am I to turn for | 


He told me | 


me no more time, and | 


nerves seem all gone, and my heart last | 


night was almost leaping up every moment 
I could liedown. Godhelpusall. Atany 
rate, I will get out of this place. 

Four o’clock.—I just met Grainger 
coming out of the room, his hand full 
of gold. He was exulting an instant, was 
about making me say to him, “ Where is 
your resolution, your promise?” when I 
checked myself. “What right had I—and 
indeed, I felt that all this was delusion and 
I had no right to set up as a preacher. 

‘Don’t blow me up,” he said gently, “ I 
can't help it. I have tried and tried. Be- 
sides you know, you yourself. By the way, 
D’Eyncourt. says he saw you lose fifty louis 
last night.” 

“ Where is he?” I said, fiercely; “ bring 
me to him, and I will teach him to invent 
falsehoods about me.”’ 

“Well, you lost something, didn’t you ? 
But don’t be cast down. Iam very sorry 
for you, very; and I tell you what, here are 
six naps, all I can afford, and go back and 
try again. 


I turned away with horror. “Never,” I 
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said, “I have sunk low enough, God 
knows; I have done with it and with this 
place, and if I could only get away home 
at once, this moment—oh that I had never 
come !” 

He looked at me gravely, then gently 
took my arm and led me out. “ Now my 
good friend,” he said, “forgive me if I 
speak freely to you. You make too much 
of this. What is it after all? A few na- 
poleons! Did you never drop money in the 
street, or have your purse taken out of your 
pocket? We get over that soon enough. 
* It can’t be helped,’ ‘ must be endured,’ and 
all that. But a few pieces lost here seems 
a calamity, like a house burnt down, or a 
murder. Now you are so sensible and 
rational and all that, I am sure you will look 
at it in this way re 

“Tt is not that,” I say, “ but——”’ 

“ Well, [am glad of it. What is it then— 
bad news from home ? What she ? Doraill?” 

Dora! A curious light, and more curious 
expectancy was in his eyes. I could pass 
over his speaking of her as “ Dora,” for I 
knew he was not conscious of what he was 
saying. And, indeed, we might have some 
indulgence. I told him what was the real 
state of the case. He has a fair heart, 
and he showed sympathy. 

“Well, you have had your share of 
trials,” he said, “‘ but as for this little loss at 
the tables, you must see how little it enters 
into the matter. How would you bear with 
me if I gave you a piece of advice? I 
know those tables well—they take freaks at 
times, and then they destroy usall. Butin 
the average state of things, something is to 
be done with them. You fail once, but you 
can try again.” 

* Never,” I said. ‘ Never, indeed!” 

“ Well, you are foolish, I tell you. You 
have lost so much—take these three naps ; 
if you lose them, it will add very little to 
your other loss; while these very three might 
actually win you back your own money. 
Ay, not only that, but ten times as much.” 

“Ah, if I had only my own back I 
should be happy, and ask nothing else.” 

“Why there are numbers of instances. 
There was that Jenkinson, that went in 
with a florin, which I declare solemnly 
within a quarter of an hour had mounted 
to a thousand francs. Why there was Lord 
A., whose one napoleon I saw, myself, 
grow into ten fat rouleaux as large as 





sausages. It is not all ill-luck recollect. 
Some one told me what Whately the arch- 
bishop said about ‘arashly cautious man.’ 
There is often as much folly in over cau- 
tion as in recklessness. Here, then—you 
are so proud, you will be under no com- 
pliment—give me one louis, and I'll go in 
and play for you. I feel a conviction I 
can do something.” 

But he could not persuade me, and I 
walked away on a miserable stroll up into 
the woods. As he said so justly, what was 
the loss of a few gold pieces compared with 
the heavier trials at home? Dora sick, 
worried, wearing nearly out, fighting a 
miserable battle. But still—O the shame 
and degradation of the thought — that 
wretched loss of gold would come up, and, 
I am convinced, is the real oppression on 
my mind at this moment. Could there be a 
better proof of the corruption and demo- 
ralisation of that vile temple of Satan ? 

These words of Grainger’s are not so fool- 
ish after all. As he says, it cannot always 
go one way; and this did not occur to 
his mind, that it would amount to quite a 
suspension of the laws of chance, if there 
was to be ill-luck always against the 
players, or even against the player himself 
on different days. As the ball cannot drop 
into say number twenty-six, ten times run- 
ning, or even three times, ‘so a player 
cannot always be failing. He loses now, 
but may win next time. This is a sound 
analysis, though a little too refined for 
Grainger’s intellect. Still his reasoning 
was just about risking one piece more or 
two. It makes the loss very little more, 
but might abolish the loss itself altogether. 
Oh, my poor sweet little pieces, if I had 
them back what a relief, what joy, what a 
new life, even as an earnest of hope of 
better things coming. There is the table 
d’héte bell. But I have no heart to dine. 
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